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“MY DARLING, DO YOU NOT KNOW ME!” CRIED LORD BOWATER IN PITEOUS ACCENTS. 


A SISTER’S LOVE. 


{A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER L 


Ropert Harwoop had been dead nearly twelve 
tmonths,.and the Harwood girls, as they were 
termed in their own set, sat in their pretty 
sitting-room, with clouded eyes, In spite of their 
relationship, they possessed few points of 
similarity. 

Janet, the elder, was tall and fair, with large, 
calm blue eyes, and an abundant mass of light 
hair. Her figure was full, and rather-inclined to 
embonpoint, but her movements though slow and 
languid, were filled with majestic grace. 

A modern Juno she had once been called, and 
the title suited her admirably. 

Her skin was smooth, her brow unruffled, but 
now and again the blue eyes lost their calm, and 
gazing into their depths, one caught sight of a 
certain weariness of soul, and longing for rest. 





When Janet was seventeen years old, and her 
sister Jessie twelve, their mother died, and since 
that time, Janet had filled the dead woman’s 
place. 

The recollection of that sombre morning, when 
her gentle mother’s spirit passed away, returned 
to her now with singular force, almost to the 
exclusion of her more recent bereavement. 

She saw again the white, worn face, the eyes 
half veiled by a film of death ; again she felt the 
grasp of the thin fingers, and listened to thedying 
woman’s last words. 

“Kiss me Janet. WhenIam gone, you must 
bea mother to little Jessie. Watch over her, 
guard her tenderly, and keep her from harm. 
You will be strong and patient, my precious 
Janet, but Jessie is wild and unstable, and needs 
a protector.” 

In her imagination the girl felt the dear lips 
pressed to hers, and saw the peaceful light in the 
dying eyes, as she solemnly«vowed to take charge 
of Jessie as a sacred trust. 

Since that day she had never faitered in her 
resolution. Jessie first, had been the motto of 
her life. She had been mother and sister to her, 
and now she 





Not that she had ever received much assistance 
from her father. Robert Harwood had been 
essentially a round man ina square hole. An 
aimless visionary forced by a sportive fate, to 
assume the réle of a keen hard-headed man of 
busineas. 

Aided by his brother Tom, he had carried on 
the struggle for many years, but when the end 
came, and the wearied man was laid in his final 
resting-place, it was discovered that after meeting 
his liabilities, there would be little left for his 
daughters. 

It was about this Janet wished to speak, but as 
she looked at her sister’s mournful face, her heart 
misgave her ; it seemed cruel to add another load 
to her heavy burden. 

Jessie was seated on a low chair, her hands idly 
crossed on her lap. In figure she was slight and 
petite ; her complexion was less fair than Janet’s, 
her eyes were soft and brown, and though at 
present dulled with grief, they were no strangers 
to a merry roguish smile. 

Like her sister, she possessed an abundance of 
silken-textured hair, but it was of a rich, brown 
hue, glinted with a sheen of gold. 

Her features, unlike Janet’s, were far from regu- 
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lar, yet many people had been tempted to call 
the girl beautiful. 

Just now she was far from looking her best. 
The eun's rays lit up the wealth of her sun- 
golden hair, Lut they glanced tco on saddened 
eyes and tremulous lips, and revealed the tear- 
drops trickling down her cheeks. 

As Janet said, the child was not fashioned for 
Adversity f sorrow c.ushed and overwhelmed her. 

Naturally she had been epviled, It wes part of 
Janet’s creed that the warm gun and blue sky, 
and. every fairy gift of Nature, existed for the 
little sister she loved so fondly, 

And now, there was neither warmth nor bright- 
ness; poverty, grey, leaden-hued poverty, was 
about to embrace them, and to her sister, Janet 
instinctively divined, poverty would be worse 
than death. 

She endeavoured to imagine her darling with-* 
out pretty dresses and a beautiful home ; without 
music and pictures and gay scenes, and troops of 
brilliant friends, and failed utterly. 

In her own mind, she compared Jessie stripped 
of wealth, to a bird of Paradise, shorn of its 
maguificent plumage, and the comparison perhaps 
was not unjust. 

* Jessie,” she said presently, “did you remem- 
ber Uncle Tom was coming this morning ?” 

The other shook her head impatiently. 

“What does Uncle Tom want?” 

“He is coming to discuss our future pros- 
pects.” 

“Our future prospects, Janet, dear? What 
need is there to discuss those } oe we not go 
on—you and J, in the same be 

“ You forget, dear, it has always been under- 
stood since poor papa’s death, that we must give 
up this house, and make fresh arrangements.’ 

Jessie glanced up witha look of interest. 


“And leave Digby ?” she exclaimed ; “I shall: 


be so glad, I am tired of this hateful place. We 
will go to the continent, and travel about from 
country to country ; it will be delightful dear.” 

Janet sighed, and stroked the golden hair. 

“ Jessie, darling,” she whispered tenderly, “ my 
little pet, you must be brave, I have bad news to 
tell you. We cannot doin the future exactly as 
we wish, we are no longer rich, but poor. How 
poor I cannot yet say, that is why Uncle Tom is 
coming this moruiog. But one thing I know, we 
must either earn our own living, or be dependent 
on others, Does the prospect frighten you dar- 
ling?” 

Jessie laughed—a _ poor, 
laugh. 

“What a strange Janet you are{” she said, 
‘* How can we earn our living? Shall we turn 
diessmakers or go out into the world as nursery 
governesses ?”’ 

Janet held the girl’s hand in hers, 

* Listen darling,” the said, “ there is one alter- 
native; but I am loath to speak of it because it 
will separate us. Can you bear that? Can you 
feel content to live far from me amongst strangers, 
seeing me perhaps only a few days in the year! 
I think it will break my heart to let you go ; but 
you shall decide for yourself.” 

“Ts it right away Janet, from Uncle Tom, and 
the Strattons, and Fords, and all the people who 
know me?” 

“ Yes, darling, you will be quite removed from 
all your old acquaintances.” 

A look of relief passed over Jessie’s face ; but 
her sister continued: without noticing it. 

“There is a letter I have received from our 
Aunt Mostyn, our poor mother’s sister—shall I 
read it ?” 

She inclined her head, and in a clear voice 
Janet read,— 

*My Dear Nisce,— 

“Tam very grieved and much shocked 
to hear that your affairs are in such an unfortu- 
nate state. 

‘My husband and I have discussed the matter, 
and we are willing to take charge of Jessie, if 
nothing better present itself, 


woe-begone little 


“You will understand, my dear niece, itis out | 
of no disrespect to yourself I do not offer you 
both a h ne, but my husband’s resources are 
already severe'y taxed ; and as we can only pro- 


vide fur one think it better to offer the choice 





a 


in the first instance, to your sister, who is the 
younger. 
“ Please write as soon as the matter is settled 
either way. 
“ Your affectionate aunt, 
*€ Apa Mostyn,” 


“ Of course,” said the girl in conclusion, “ I shall 
not go under any circumstances.” 

“ Then I will,” exclaimed. Jessie, impulsively. 
“ London ! 
likely to find me there. When chall I go, 
Janet?” 

But seeing the pained expression in her sister’s 
face she stopped abruptly, and flung herself, 
subbing violently, into her arms, 

“Janet,” she cried, “what have I done? 
Heaven forgive me! in my eelfishnness I had 
forgotten you, my more than sister. But I can- 
not remain here ! and this offer of Aunt Mostyn’s 
seems to have been dictated by a special Pro- 
vidence.” 

“ Do not fear, dear, you shall go to London, 
though to me it appears strange—this wish to 
desert your old friends,” 

Jessie shivered. 

In the after years, when her ached so 
that in the silent night ‘wa he prayed 
bitterly for the cold embrace of@eath, how 
earnestly did she wish that she bad revealed the 
miserable troth. But ehe lacked the moral 
courage to speak, and tly Uncle Tom’s 


step was heard in the hallyand they hurried” 


down to receive him. 

Tom HarWood—very few people in Digby ever 
used a prefix to his nme, was @ typical specimen 
of a business man. : 

A little above the average height hé carried 
himself, in spite of his sixty years, erect as a 
dart. His hair-and beard were streaked with 
grey, but his cheeks were fresh-coloured, and his 
eyes, though twinkling pleasantly, were eharp and 
keen. 

“‘ Well, my lasses,” he exclaimed briskly, after 
an affeétionate greeting, “T'm afraid Uncle Tom 
is not a very agreeable ‘visitor this morning, but 
the business must be done, anid’ thé sooner 
the better. You sre aware I have been 
very busy of late consulting your father’s lawyers, 
meeting bis creditors, and so -forth. 1 willnot 
worry you with uninteresting imatters, There 
is no necessity ; I need only state the result. 
After paying every body twenty shillings in the 
pound, which I’m sure is very satisfactory, there 
remains sufficient money, if properly inveated— 
and I will see to that—to produce about, thirty 
pounds a year for each of you. Ipis-only a 
trifle’—he did not deem it neéessary to add, 
that suchas it was, it came from his own p.cket, 
“still it is better than nothing. And now the 
question is what are you going to do? Your 
aunt Elizabeth and Cousin George say yoy are to 
come with us, and you will have a heartier wel- 
come nowhere,” and he kissed the girls fondly. 

Naturaily it fell to Janet to reply, 

“Dear uncle,” she said,.“‘we know perfectly 
well the sincerity of your offer, and thank you ; 
but as far as Jessie is concerned her future is 
decided upon. We think it best that she should 
accept her Aunt Mostyn’s invitation and go to 
London.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Uncle Tom, in surprise, 
“and desert all her own and her father’s old 
friends ?” 

Jessie pressed her pretty lips to his brow, and 
ran her supple fingers through the iron-grey 
hair. 

* Nay,” she answered,“ do not chide me ; I shall 
never love any of my relations half as much as 
Uncle Tom ; but, indeed, I require a total change, 
I wish to hide myself in the great London world 
where none but own dear ones can find me.” 

The soft brown eyes flashed into the old man’s 
face with a pleading smile, and the millgwner, 
knowing he could not withstand Jessie’s coaxing 
ways, surrendered at once. 

“ Well my lassie,” he said, “it certainly seems 
strange to me, this whim of. yours, but since you 
aud Janet have decided it, there is nothing 
further to be said. But you, Janet. will come to 


us?” and he turned to his elder niece. 
she responded warmiy, “ for a‘ 


“Yes, uncle,” 


it is a world in itself! No one is, 





time at least, I ehall be very glad.of your hespi- 
tality, though later on I must learn to earn my 
own living ; I cannot be dependent upeo you 
always.” . 

The old man kissed her with a gratified smile,. 
and. glancing at his'watch said,— 

“You will excuse me now, I am due at the 
works in half an hour. But you must come 
round to dinuer this evening; only ourselves you 
know. Now not a word, I will send thecarriage 
for you at six,” and with a hearty farewell, he 
leit the-room,.. -~ aaeaioans 





CHAPTER Il, 


As the time for Jessie’s se approached, 
she began to display an odd nervowsness. aud 
unrest, which to the elder sister ayipeared alto- 
gether umaccountable. 

A sudden ring at the door- bell caused her to 
start abruptly, and a strange footstep in the hall, 
brought a violent rush of colour‘to her cheeke. 
In her eyes, too, was an intent expression of 
watchfulness, as though she expected and fenced 
something. 

Several times Janet endeavoured to find anex- 
planation of this strange behaviour ; >but the 
girl became so peevish and fretful that at 


length she was compelled to abandon her efforts. 


and wonder in silence, 

Phe last day on which the siehtes were to be to- 
gether arrived, and it was painfully evident that 
Jessie's nerves wereatrung to the utmost. tension. 
In spite ofvatiet’e remenstrance, she shut herself 
in her room; and absdlutely re to see anyone, 


except her aunt and "uncle, and her cousin. 


George. 
“It is very stupid 
wearily, im answer to. 
“but I cannot meet the” 
break down” 
Janet looked at her curiously great hope 
swelling in her heart. 


I admit,” she sighed 
some remark ‘of Janet's, 
dear, I should 


“Are you d at leaving tis PM she asked 
tenderly. o It is not too late to alter your decision. 
I will write+to Mrs. Mostyn im ely, and 


you know how agighted uncle Tom will be if 


you remain.” a i 

Jessie’ listened Siptitientiy: 

“You do not gene ” she oriea, “T am 
eager to go away ; La earied to death i in this 
horfible place, where, i t tte fe your love, 
Tishould go mad.” 


Janet gazed at her in dismay } ce 
did not understatids >. 
The Harwoods came ‘after dinuer, 






, ee " 


arraD that ashould- accom 
gitls tothesstation, and see Jessie ele rted. 
Uncle Tom: kissed=his niece “affect y, and 


slipped ‘a rustling bank note into her hand, 
saying,— 

“There my lass, it will b: ay thee a bit of finery, 
maybe, up in London,” and his wife «mbraced 
her sorrowfully, for Mrs, Harwood was essentially 
a home bird, and possessed extravagant notions 
of the evils and temptations abounding in the 
mighty city. 

“Till keep my adieux until the morning,” 
George remarked, witha smile of mischief; “they 
are more effective on the platform,” -and then 
witha parting admonition from Mrs, “Harwood, 
they took their departure. 

Soon afterwards, Jessie pleading fatigue, re- 
tired to rest, leaving her sister to finish the few 
necessary arrangements which still remained. 

It was nearly midnight, when Janet, fearful 
of disturbing the girl's slumbers, stole softly to 
her room. A glorious moon shone high in the 
heavens, bathing the pretty chamber in a flood 
of mellow light ; and not caring to go to bed, 
she drew achair to the window and gazed out 
on the placid beauty of the night. 

The calm blue eyes betrayed no suspicion. of 
trouble, not wrinkle creased the smooth white 
brow, her bosom rose and fell with even regu- 
larity, but a wild storm nevertheless was raging 
ia her woman’s heart. 

The sorrow of atgerntion from her beloved 
sister, great as it was, had been overshadowed 
by a vague, indeterminate fear of some more 
terrible calamity ; somehow she could not over- 
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come the apprehension of grave evil, arising 
from this visit to London. 

In the midst of this painful réverie, she heard 
the door gently opened, aud turning round saw 
Jessie, wrapped in her dressing gown, crossing 
the room. Her eyes were red with weeping, and 
she threw herself wearily into her sister's out- 
stretched arms. 

Janet,” she robbed, “I am so wretched ; I 
cannot sleep. Oh! Janet,” with a piteous cry, 
‘* you will always believe that I love you, will 
you not, dear?” 

Janet smoothed the pretty, ruffled hair— 

“1 know you love me,” she whispered. 

“ But it seems so horrid, leaving you wlilingly 
to go amongst perfect strangers. Don’t you see, 
dear, it looks at. though I did not care for you 
one bit, But indeed, indeed I do, only I must 
get away from this hateful place.” 

Janet strained the weeping girl to her breast, 
and kissed her tenderly, 

“You are giving yourself unnecessary pain,” 
she said, “no one doubts your affection for me; 
and after all, perhaps, it-will be better for you 
to leave us for a time,” : 

They were silent fora few minutes, and then 
Jessie spoke again, but in a low, hushed tone, as 
though half-afraid of her own words. 

“Janet, you remember Thoriton Bewdley, 
for whom our father procured a situation in 
Russia? Promise me, dear, that if he should 
ever return to Digby, you will keep my address 
secret, that you will not let him know where I 
am.” 
Janet acquiesced readily, though the strange 
request brought a look of astonisiment which 
she could not repress into her eyes. 

“And now; dear,” she said, resolutely, “you 
must really go to bed, or you will not be fit for 
your journey in the morning.” 

She led the still weeping girl back to her 
room, and sat by the bedside, until at length 
Jessie. fell asleep, Then, with a thoughtful 
gravity, she quietly withdrew, pondering seriously 
what this new whim might mean, 

In the morning both girls made’a brave dis- 
play of good spirits, especially Je:sie, who yor 
that the time had really come, appeared * to 
brighten up considerably. She laughed and 
chatted gaily during the drive to the station, and 
rather astonished George Harwood, by her light 
raillery and badinaye. 

“ Good-bye, cou-in George,” she said, as he 
handed her into the train, “‘and if’ you are*very 
good, perhaps— mind I do not promise—I will 
come back, and act as bridesmaid,” and she 
threw a saucy glance at her sister. 

The young man retreated hastily, flushing to 
the roots of his fair hair. 

Janet kissed the girl lovingly and whispered,—- 

“Farewell, darling, write constantly, and if 
you do not like these people, remember, I will 
always make a home for you.” 

Jessie bent her pretty head. , 

“T shall never return_to Digby,” she said, 
“and do not forget your promise. Thornton 
Bewdley must never learn my address; I trust 
to you.” 

Before Janet could reply, the shriek of the 
engine was heard for the last time, and the train 
steamed slowly from the station. 

“Come Jeanie,” said her cousin, as the last 
carriage disappeared, and she suffered him to 
lead her reluctantly away. 

It was not until she gained the privacy of her 
own room, that her courage broke down, and she 
uttered a despairing cry. 

“Oh, my little sister,” she moaned, “I pray 
Heaven you may be happy!” but a great fear 
ae her, and she sutbed—she knew not 
why. 

Meanwhile the object of her solicitude was 
swiftly speeding toward London. ' Her cousin 
had thoughtfully provided a number of periodi- 
cals, but she did not utilise them. She leaned 
back in a corner of the carriage ostensibly regard- 
ing the surrounding scenery, but in reality her 
thoughts were far away. With every succeeding 
tile her spirits rose; little by little, her face 
lost its gloomy look, until she became almost 
her own sunny self again, , 


the compartment, but she scarcely noticed them, 
so absorbed was she in the contemplation of the 
erratic fancies Which surged through her brain. 
Far from the gloomy north, from its interminable 
mills, and endless whirl uf machinery, the mighty 
iron horse was fast bearing her to a new world, 
whose pleasures and excitements would help her 
to forget. There lay the secret of this newly- 
born gaiety ; she was fleeing from danger to 
safety. The great world of London she deter- 
mined, should be for her like that fabled river of 
old, in which men plunged and lost their sorrows 
for ever. 

Only one trouble remained—the separation 
from Janet, and even that pain held its alloy. 
She remembered the parting shaft at her cousin, 
and a glad smile rippled her features. She pie- 
tured Janet married tothe man she loved, and 
conjured fatry visions of the happy days in store 
for her beloved sister. 

Ah ! what a wonderful power the imagination 
wields, and yet after all how fictitious is its 
strepgth. Happiness and misery! triumph avd 
despair !—we daub the canvas with the moist, 
vivid colours, but we work as it were by gaslight, 
and in the beams of the morning sun, we find 
that our blues are green, and our reds yellow. 

But to Jessie Harwood the morning had not 
yet come, and she was well satisfied with the 
picture her imagiuation painted. 

At Peterborough she had tv change trains, and 
was ushered by the guard into a compartment 
already occupied by a lady and gentleman, The 
girl looked at her fellow passengers, with a slight 
feeling of curiusity.. A single glance sufficed to 
establish their relationship; they were evidently 
mother and son, 

The lady who was richly dressed in widow's 
wees, appeared about fifty years of age. Her 
face, despite its expression of sadness, was good 
to look upon, Her eyes though partially 
shadowed by- a gentle melancholy, were bright ; 
her complexion was fair and well-preserved, and 
her lips parted in such a rare sweet smile, that 
Jessie’s heart went out to her at once. 

The gentleman perhaps numbered twenty five 
years. He was tall and well-proportiened ; bis 
eyes, like his mother’s were dark blue, almost 
violet-coloured ; he had light fair hair, and when 
he spoke one caught a glimpse of white even 
teeth, which showed to advantage behind the 
full, red lips. From time to time he glanced at 
the lady, with an air of fond affectiov, aud pre- 
sently Jessie heard him say,— 

‘“* How stupid of me, mother, I quite forgot to 
provide you with any reading.” 

The girl glanced up shyly ; she was not alto- 
gether conversant with the rules of govd society, 
but the sight of the lady’s face reassured her, 
and she said, ‘‘ Pardon me, madam, but I have a 
quantity of literature here which is at your 
service,” 

‘‘Thank you, my dear,” her fellow traveller 
answered kindly, ‘a magazine often p:oves a 
welcome boon ona railway journey, I make no 
apology for borrowing one from your ample 
store,” " 

The tone was so genuinely kind that Jessie 
felt quite at ease, and presently found herself 
conversiug freely with her new acquaiutance. 
“Yes,” she said, in answer to a delicately 
implied interrogation, ‘I am goivg to London 
on a visit to scme relatives I have never seen. 
Some of them, doubtless will meet me at the 
station, though how we are to recognise each 
other, I cannot think, unless my uncle Mostyn 
be a particularly shrewd man.” 

“Mostyn! is your uncle, Howard Mostyn, of 
Firs-street ?” 

“Yes ! do you know him? how strange |” 

Her companion smiling in assent, turned to 
the gentleman and said, “ John, when we arrive 
at King’s Cross, look for our friend Mostyn ; this 
lady is his niece,” 

The remainder of the journey passed very 
pleasantly to Jessie, who discovered that her 
new acquaintances were Lady Bowater an? her 
son, and that they were intimate friends of the 
Mostyns. She felt almost sorry when the train 


drew up at the busy station, and for the first 
time she.thoroughly realised the importance of 





There were two or thr.e other vassengers in 








“Sit still my dear,” said Lidy Bowater, ‘' we 
shall see your friend soon, Why there is Mr, 
Mostyn coming towards us,” and the next 
minute Jessie found herself shaking hands with 
a tal! man of good figure and aristocratic features. 
After a hurried farewell of Lord and Lady 
Bowater, who soon disappeared in the crowd, Mr. 
Mostyn led his niece outside to the carriage, and 
after seeing to her loggage, give the coachman 
the directivn, “ home.” 


_ 


CHAPTER III. 


In many respects Howard Mostyn was a fortu- 
nate man. Al-hough a younger son, he possessed 
an ample fortune, and his house in Firs-street 
was an index alike of his wealth and refinement. 
Besides himself, his wife aud two daughters, 
Bertha and Clytie, constituted the household, 

Jessie’s senses were rather confused by her 
reception, but she sustained the ordeal bravely, 
and even made a few noves for future reference. 
Mrs. Mostyn gave her a kindly welcome, but the 
girl’s quick: perception told her it was devoid of 
sympathy. 

She was a slight far woman with fair haix 
and regularly cut features, which in her younger 
days constituted her chief claim to beauty. 
Really beautiful she could never have been ; her 
face was too cold and lacking in expression, Her 
eyes were blue in colour, but hard, as though 
they belonged to a woman chiselled in stone, 

All through her early years, Ada Mostyn had but; 
one object in view—the advancement of herself, 
She had made many friends—in the world’s 
acceptation of the term—they were useful to her 
ambiiion, and having served her purpose, were 
easily brushed on one side, Latterly her egoiam 
had taken another form; it had received a new 
lease of life, and she lived again in the persons 
of her daughters. At present she was a woman 
with a mission, and her mission took the form of 
titled husbands for Bertha and Clytie. 

This was indeed the secret of the invitation to 
Jessie. The raw child fresh from some out- 
landish spot in the north, destitute alike of 
polish, money and beauty, would serve as an 
excellent foil for her two girls, an idea which 
had been already formulated and approved in 
solemn conclave, 

The Mostyn girls glanced at their cousin, and 
applauded afresh their mother’s prescient sag.- 
city. Jessie cast a half glance at the two sisters, 
and was visibly depressed. In complexion and 
feature they resembled their mother, but they 
were taller and more robust, with well developed 
figures, and somewhat graceful carriage. They 
conducted Jessie to her room, aud left her to 
dress for dinuer, but when she -pleaded, and 
begged that she might be allowed to remain 
undisturbed, they readily acquie:ced, 

Mr. Mostyn’s family generally came dowa to 
breakfast in detachments, and the next morning 
Jevsie found herself alone with her cousins, The 
night’s rest had considerably improved her appear - 
ance, and sLe greeted them with a sunny smile; 
“ How strange! is it not?’ she asked, “that 
su*h a difference can be made in twenty-four 
hours, Yesterday morning I breakfasted with 
my poor Janet, and that reminds me, I have nob 
yet written to her.” 

‘ There will be ample time this morning,” 
exclaimed Bertha, ‘“‘uuless you care to accomy 
pany us on a shopping expedition.” 

“Thank you, but I will devote this morning to 
my sister ; she will be eager to hear of my safe 
arrival.” 

“Your sister is very fond of you?” from 
Clytie. 

The girl’s eyes sparkled with a rare light. 
‘Janet would die for me!” she exclaimed, 
enthusiastically ; “no one possessed such o sister 
as Janet is,” 

The Mostyn girls glanced at each other with 
an expressive smile—their cousin’s gwucheri¢ 
rather amused them, 

“What will Lord Bowater think of her?” 
Clytie asked, as they returned to their room, for 
Mr. Mostyn had omitted to mention that Jessie 
had travelled in that gentleman's company from 





the step she was ab-ut to take. 
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Bertha tossed her head impatiently ; she had 
long treated Lord Bowater’s thoughts as a 
troublesome equation very difficult to solve. 

“Luckily,” continued the other, ignoring her 
sister's movement, “‘ we have a day or two in 
which to give her a little polish ; we cannot take 
her to the Harleys this evening, and no one, unless 
it be a stray guest of papa’s, will be here before 
Friday.” 

Bertha looked sagely at her sister. 

“ Do not polish her too much,” she exclaimed, 
and disappeared into her own room. 
| Meanwhile Jessie, unconscious of her cousins’ 
sneers, was pouring out her heart to Janet, on 


» paper. Naturally shrewd, she had rapidly gauged 


the feelings of her relatives, and reviewed the 
situation with a calm confidence. Mr. Mostyn 
she realised intuitively would prove a friend, but 
he stood alone in his household. Mrs. Mostyn 
evidently regarded her as a piece of machinery 
to be utilized as occasion required, while to Bertha 
and Clytie, she was an object of interest as a 
certain source of future diversion, But, what- 
ever their feelings, their home just then seemed 
like a harbour of refuge to the weary girl, and in 
ber ‘gratitnde she could afford to overlook the 
coldness of her reception. 

On the Friday evening Jessie went down to 
dinner with a little nervous flutter at her heart. 
She was aware that Lord Bowater would be 
present, and somehow the knowledge cheered 

er. 

She was dressed in a simple black lace frock, 
and save fora single fastening of dull jet, wore no 
ornaments, 

Presently Lord Bowater and his mother entered, 
and greatly to Mrs. Mostyn’s and her daughters’ 
— they greeted Janet like an old 
friend, 

“T did not know,” said Bertha, “that you 
were acquainted with our cousin.”’ 

“Did not your father tell you we travelled 
with her from Peterborough? The child looks 
very pretty and nice.” 

Bertha raised her shoulders almost impercep- 
tibly, but before she could reply some new 
arrivals claimed her attention. 

There were not many people present, for Mrs. 
Mostyn disliked a crowded table, but all her guests 
shone in the world, and that was the important 
consideration. 

Presently Jessie observed her aunt bringing a 
stranger across the room, whom she introduced 
as Mr. Stansfield. 

The girl regarded him with interest. He was 


-a short, dark-hued man, and though his hair was 


streaked with threads of grey, he did not appear 
old. He had sharp, restless, uncertain-tinted eyes, 
which hovered continually round the room, never 
still. 

“So you are Mrs. Mostyn’s niece,” he said, 
‘and this is your first visit to London ?” 

The tone of his voice surprised her, it was 
soft and musical as a woman’s, 

“Yes, I have never been in London before ; 
remember that, if I appear awkward—will you 
not ?” and she smiled sweetly into his face. 

Clement Stansfield looked at her, critically. 

“T think there will be little need,” he answered, 
gallantly. Under his breath, he added, “ Ada 
Mostyn may be a clever woman, but if she has 
not made a mistake this time my name is not 
Clement Stansfield,” an idea which received 
confirmation later in the evening. 

They were in the drawing-room, and Bertha 
4uad just risen from the piano. 

“Your cousin plays well,” Mr. Stansfield 
whispered to Jessie, to whom he had attached 
himself, 

“ Yes! with the precision of a machine. What 
@ great pity her performance is so mechanical !” 

Starsfield looked at her with renewed iaterest. 

“Do you sing?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes!” answered Clytie, who just then 
crossed the room, “and mamma has sent to beg 
that she will favour us.” 

Jessie moved reluctantly to the instrument, 
and began to turn over her music, 

“Sing that,” said Clement, pointing to 
Piccolomini’s exquisite “ Ora pro Nobis.” 

“f Do you admire it !—It is very sad.” 





“To the real musician there is an undercurrent 
of sadness in everything beautiful.” 

“T scarcely agree, but I will try this, if you 
wish it.” 

“T should like it very much.” 

As the sweet, clear, contralto voice sounded the 
hum of conversation ceased, and the listeners 
looked at each other in astonishment. 

Clement's face was wreathed in smiles which 
he did not attempt to repress. He tested each 
note as it swelled from the white, rounded throat 
with the critical severity of a musical expert, and 
was more than satisfied. 

“ Mrs, Mostyn,” he exclaimed enthusiastically, 
as the last pathetic note died away, “ you must 
lend me your niece for my concert, you really 
must ; I will take no denial, she will be an 
acquisition. Miss Harwood, I thank you for a 
great treat,” 

His words, spoken in evident sincerity, brought 
a warm flush to Jessie’s cheeks. 

“T am glad you are pleased,” she answered, 
softly, as he led her back to her seat. 

“You will come, will you not?” he said pre- 
sently. “It is not exactly my concert, but I am 
assisting Lady Harley, who is arranging it in aid 
of some charitable institution. It is to take 
place at her town house in about a month’s 
time.” 

* Are you not over-eatimating my powers? I 
fear I have not sufficient nerve to sing before a 
crowd,” 

He laughed softly. 

“You are too true a musician to think about 
the people when you once begin ; but here is 
Lord Bowater; he is coming to add his con- 
gratulations.” 

The young nobleman’s face wore a kindly 
smile. 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, Miss Harwood 
he said pleasantly. ‘You have achieved a feat 
accorded to but few people. I perceive by Stans- 
field’s manner he has been paying you a com- 
pliment, an event sufficiently rare to call for 
remark.” 

“ He has indeed paid me a great compliment. 
He has asked me to sing at Lady Harley’s 
concert.” 

“Then grant his request by all means ; he is a 
terrible personage when thwarted.” . 

Jessie laughed a bright, rippling, melodious 
laugh. 

“He does not look very ferocious at present ; 
but I will consult my aunt, and abide by her 
decision,” : 

For an instant an amused smile twinkled in 
Stansfield’s eyes, but he said easily,— 

“Give me your consent, Miss Harwood, and I 
will answer for Mrs. Mostyn,” and presently he 
crossed the room in the direction of that lady. 

Lord Bowater took possession of the vacant 
seat. 

“You have not met Mr. Stansfield before ?” 
he questioned. 

“No; but he seems a great friend of my 
uncle,” 5 

“Yes, it is an ancient friendship. I am glad 
he came this evening. He is our great musical 
critic, and praise from him, you must understand, 
is praise from Sir Rupert.” 

Jessie looked up in undisguised alarm. 

“Surely he is not the great Mr. Stansfield ! ” 
she said disconsolately. 

“Yes, His name is a household word in musical 
circles. But you need not leok so downcast, 
evidently you have disarmed his criticism, which 
will surprise no one who has heard you sing.” 

“Ah! now it is you who are paying com- 
pliments. Pray have mercy ; you will make my 
brain dizzy.” 

“Nay !” he returned seriously, “ it is no com- 
pliment ; you really possess a magnificent voice, 
and —if I may add, asoul for music. But I must 
not spoil you, only when you have created your 
sensation, do not forget my prophecy. Ah, there 
is my mother signalling, she is preparing to 
depart, will you come and speak to her ?” 

“Yes. Do you know I like your mother so 
much ; she has such a loving face !” 

Lord Bowater’s features glowed with an air of 
pride as he said, fondly, — 





“My mother, Miss Harwood, is one of the 
sweetest and best women under Heaven’s sun.” 

A gentle smile deepened on the widowed lady’s 
face as Jessie ap ed, 

* Ah, my child,” she said, as she noticed the 
light in the girl's eyes, and the rich roses dyeing 
her cheeks, “ the mischief has begun. It is easy 
to perceive these naughty men have been giving 
you your first lesson in flattery ; do not pay too 
much heed, it is a dangerous lesson to learn.” 

The crimson tide grew even richer on Jessie’s 
face, and she felt thankful when Lord Bowater 
relieved her embarrassment. 

“ Nonsense, mother mine,” he answered, lightly, 
“we have but told Miss Harwood she has a 
magnificent voice, and that must be self-evident.” 

“There, my Cear,” exclaimed his mother tri- 
umphantly, “under cover of his defenvte, he 
actually sins again ; he is incorrigible.” 

They all laughed at this sally, which had the 
effect of putting them at their ease, aud when 
Mr. Stansfield came to say the carriage waited, 
Jessie felt quite reluctant to part from the 
amiable lady who treated her in so friendly a 
manner. ; 

Lord Bowater took her hand in parting. 

“Remember,” he whispered, “we shall be at 
Lady Harley’s concert in order to congratulate 

ou.” 

That night for the first time since her arrival 
in London Jessie fell asleep, absolutely forgetful 
of her old life in the north. Her slumbers were 
light and interwoven with soft, vague dreams, in 
which the features of two men continually 
appeared, the one dark, with keen, restless eyes ; 
the other fair as an ancient Saxon, whose eyes 
were of a dark blue colour, merging into violet. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE next morning Jessie rose in the highest 
spirits, 

Though unconscious as yet of the real reason, 
the world somehow had altered materially dur- 
ing the last few hours, and in spite of the black 
shadow, which lay in the background, perhaps 
even because of it, she could not resist the temp- 
tation of basking, as it were, in the genial rays of 
the warm sun. 

Mr. Mostyn had already breakfasted, and taken 
his departure, though her aunt and cousins were 
but just seated. 

They returned her hearty greeting in a con- 
strained manner, aud the meal proceeded in 
solemn silence, broken only by an _ occasional 
remark from one of the girls. 

Jessie scarcely noticed her cousins’ odd mood ; 
she was still revelling in the intoxication of the 
preceding evening, and wondering vaguely how 
soon she should meet Mr. Stansfield and Lord 
Bowater again ; she did not understand she was 
in disgrace, and marked for punishment. 

Mrs. Mostyn not only felt annoyed at her 
niece’s triumph, but she was secretly a trifle 
alarmed, when she remembered Lord Bowater’s 
evident admiration. 

With Mr. Stansfield’s actions she had no con- 
cern. If he were foolish enough to be caught by 
this raw north-country girl, he must’ suffer: the 
consequences ; indeed, perhaps it was the best 
thing for all parties, 

This was quite a new iden, and the astute lady 
immediately commenced tu work upon it. 

Smiling sweetly, she said,— 

“T am so glad, my dear, you have gained such 
a friend as Mr. Stansfield; I assure you, he 
appeared quite fascinated ; you ought to consider 
yourself a very fortunate young lady ; Clement 
is exceedingly particular. However, you have 
achieved a conquest ; I never saw anyone so much 
in earnest ; he gave me no peace, untilL.consented 
to your singing at thisconcert. We shall see him 
at luncheon, he is coming expressly to make 
arrangements with you.” 

“ He is very kind,” the girl murmured softly, 
“to take so much trouble ; I do hope he will not 
be disappointed.” . 

“There is no need to excite yourself,” sneered 
Clytie, “no one takes any notice of the music at 
these charity concerts,” - 
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“ Besides,” added Bertha, “ you might sing like 
a crow, and the people would applaud if Mr. 
Stansfield gave the signal.” 

Mrs. Mostyn shot a glance of covert reproof 
towards her daughters ; it did not suit her plans 
that Jessie should be dissatisfied. 

“Bless me child,” she exclaimed, smilingly, “ I 
do believe you take everything au sériceux; the 

irls are only teasing; really we consider Mr. 

tansfield’s invitation as an honour, and,” grac- 
iously, “we rely upon you to do your very 
best.” 

Jessie’s face brightened. 

“You may depend upon that, aunt,” she 
answered. 

Bertha and Clytie shrugged their shoulders in 
derision, . 

“Mamma is really too ridiculous,” exclaimed 
the latter, as they left the room together ; “ what 
does she mean by putting such nonsense into the 
girl’s head ?” 

Bertha, wiser than her sister, understood the 
fresh plan of campaign, and. proceeded to make 
Clytie acquainted with it, 

“T think it absurd,” owned the latter frankly, 
“she will become insufferable with pride and 
conceit ; she has no sense of proportion, and will 
magnify this petty invitation into some marvel- 
lous triumph,” 

“ She has not succeeded yet,” returned Bertha 
meaningly, and in their inmost hearts the idea 
proved so attractive that they forebore to discuss 
the matter further. 

Meanwhile Jessie, all unconscious of this mean 
spirit of envy, had gone singing light heartedly 
to her room. 

The black shadow which enveloped her young 
life had dropped into the background ; for the 
moment the skeleton in her closet had been 
laid to rest, and she revelled in the joy of the 
strange sweet sensation, which she did not dare 
to analyse. ; 

Mr. Stansfield appeared at lunckeon, and nat- 
urally the conversation turned upon the forth- 
coming corcert, in which everyone professed a 
deep interest, 

“Yes,” said the visitor, in reply to Mr. Mostyn, 
“it is definitely decided that we shall employ 
none but amateur talent, and Tasty Harley has 
already captured a Royal Duke.’ 

Mr. Mostyn turned to Jessie. 

“Your debut will take place under good aus- 
pices, my dear,” he said pleasantly, “ and I 
foresee that we shall yet shine in your 
reflection.” 

As they rose to leave the room, Mrs, Mostyn 
remarked,— 

“T presume Mr. Staasfield, you will wish to try 
over a few pieces with my niece; if so the piano 
is at your service.” 

“Thank you,” he said, with a graceful bow, 
“T should much like to have a little preliminary 
practice, especially as I am to play her accom- 
paniments.” ‘ 

Clytie could scarcely restrain an outburst of 
surprise ; it was so rarely that he consented to 
Flay in public. 

essie threw him a grateful look, in which he 
eould clearly discern how much she appreciated 
this arrangement. 

“There is nothing to fear,” he whispered, as 
they entered the drawing-room. “I am so con- 
fident.of your success, that I am going to ask 
you to launch two of my new songs into the 
world—that is, if you approve of them,” and he 
unfolded a roll of manuscripts. ‘‘ Let us try 
this one first,’’ and he sat down to the piano, 

“They are very beautiful,” she said, presently, 
and the tears trembled in the soft brown eyes, 
“but Mr. Stansfield, are you quite sure you are 
acting wisely in trusting them to me? There is 
yet time to make some fresh arrangement.” 

“Miss Harwood, do not mistrust your own 
powers ; you have only to sing as you did last 
night, and success is assured, I give you my 
word,” ‘ 

“We shall see you at Lady Bowater’s to-mor- 

” said Mrs. Mostyn, as he rose to take his 


He stole a glance at Jessie, and answered 


slowly, — 
“ Yea, I thiuk I shall be there.” 





Jessie was very silent and reserved during the 
remainder of the day, and directly after dinner 
escaped to her room. Something in Stansfreld’s 
face haunted her.; it betrayed so plainly his love 
and admiration that she felt frightened, though 
she scarcely knew why. She took off her dress 
wearily, and wrapping herself in her dressing- 
gown sat down by the window. 

Gradually her thoughts drifted away from this 
strange, new world, and she found herself think- 
ing of the busy town in the far north, the home 
of her childhood’s days, longing, oh ! so much, 
that Janet’s arms were around her neck, and 
that Janet’s lips were pressed to hers in a good- 
night kiss, Then another idea formed in her 
brain, and the roses crept back to her cheeks, 
and the gladsome light into the brown eyes, and 
hastily undressing, she lay down to dream of a 
happiness, which, in her sober moments, she 
realized could never be hers. 

The dinner party at Lady Bowater’s was a large 
one, but with a feeling akin to relief, Jessie 
noted that Mr. Stansfield had not yet arrived. 

The genial hostess gave her a kindly welcome, 
and Lord Bowater, pressing her hand warmly, 
whispered,— 

‘*Tam glad you have come, Mr. Mostyn said 
something, this morning, about your not being 
well,” 

“A temporary indisposition,” she answered 
brightly, and with a sunny smile, he passed on 
to welcome some other guests. 

Stansfield entered just at the last moment, so 
there was little opportunity for conversation, and 
Jessie found refuge with Charlie Knight, her 
appointed cavalier—a gilded youth apparalled in 
the newest and most approved style, who poured 
forth volumes of unmeaning platitudes, under the 
impression that he wasa witty and brilliant con- 
versationalist. She paid him the greatest atten- 
tion, and the fatuous youth, delighted with such 
a listener, followed her assiduously, to the mani- 
fest disgust of Lord Bowater and Mr. Stansfield, 
who were reduced to the necessity of worehipping 
their divinity from afar. 

“ Do not forget our next rehearsal, Miss Har- 
wood,” said the latter, as the Mostyns prepared 
to depart ; and as she passed out, Lord Bowater 
whispered,— . 

“*T trust you have enjoyed yourself; Mr. 
Knight should feel honoured by your notice.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Clytie, maliciously, “I am 
afraid Jessie is a terrible flirt, in spite of her 
innocent looks. I quite pitied poor Mr. Stansfield, 
he showed his misery so plainly.” 

Fortunately the announcement of the carriage 
put an end to the conversation, though the girl 
could not quell the surging tumult which her 
cousin’s words had roused. 

. For the next two or three weeks, despite cer- 
tain qualms of conscience, time passed very 
pleasantly. Every day she practised her songs 
conscientiously, until at length something of Mr. 
Stansfield’s confidence passed into her own spirit, 
and she looked forward to the concert with little 
misgiving. 

At last the morning arrived, and with it Mr. 
Stansfield, who entered while the family were 
still at breakfast. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Mr. Mostyn, gaily, “here 
comes the executioner in search of his victim.” 

“ Only to see that she is still safe,” responded 
the other, in the same tone. ‘ No, thanks, Mrs. 
Mostyn, I have already breakfasted ; nothing 
like a sense of responsibility to fetch a man out 
of bed at an abnormally early hour. By the way, 
Howard, your Nihilist friends have been at work 
again ; have you seen the Times ?” 

‘No, it is here unopened. By Jove, this is 
serious! ‘Attempted Murder of the Czar. 
Fearful explosion, Thirteen Persons Killed,’ ” 
and he put the paper aside. “Time for that 
presently, while the ladies are adorning them- 
selves.” 

Clement looked across at Jessie. ; 

‘You are not feeling nervous?” he asked, a 
trifle anxiously. 

“No; Lam putting faith in your judgment ; 
should I break down, I shall cast the blame on 

ou.” 


“ That is right, my shoulders are broad. And 





nowI must go; I have much to occupy my 
attention for the next hour or two,” 

“Poor Clement,” exclaimed Mr. Mostyn 
sympathetically, when he had gone, “ that comes 
of promising to assist a lady ; he looks quite 
agitated. Well! I'll go and enjoy my paper 
and a cigar, while you prepare for the cam- 
paign.” 

Jessie's heart sank as she entered Lady 
Harley’s splendid mansion, and saw the well- 
dressed throng, before whom she was shortly to 
appear, but Stansfield pounced upon her, and 
carried her off exultingly. 

“You will do,” he said admiringly, “they 
will applaud you without a song,” and she cer- 
tainly did make a lovely picture. 

He drew her into a side room. “See,” he 
said disconsolately, ‘I have brought you a 
bouquet, but someone with better taste than I, 
has sent a much finer one, and I cannot ask you 
to accept of mine now.” 

The sad patient tone touched the girl’s heart, 
and for a moment she was tempted to take the 
magnificent flowers he had so thoughtfully 
provided ; but her truer feelings asserted them- 
selves, and she said,— 

“Thank you, Mr. Stansfield, it was a kind 
thought, but I think—I think I will not wear 
any flowers.” 

The grey eyes looked deeply into hers, but she 
met his gaze bravely, and presently he mur- 
mured,— 

“Some day I will ask you again, Miss Harwood, 
perhaps I may have better fortune then.” 

They passed into the room where the other 
performers were assembled, and having intro- 
duced her to Lady Swanhill, Clement hurried 
away. 

“ Listen,” said her companion, as an echo of 
applause reached them ; “that is Mr. Soulby, he 
has finished his violin solo; how quickly time 
passes !* let me see, you follow the pianoforte 
recital I believe, how pale your cheeks are! don’t 
be frightened, Mr. Stansfield has unbounded 
faith in your singing, and he is rarely deceived. 
Here he comes.” 

His face seemed strangely excited. ~ 

* Are you ready?’’ he asked, “a few minutes 
and it will be over.” 

The girl shivered as with ague. 

“Tt is very silly of me, but I feel so nervous 
again, I am sure I shall break down.” 

‘You will not break down,” he said in a low 
tone, “ remember your cousins, they would give a 
year out of their lives for you to fail.” 

A satisfied smile overspread his features, as he 
noted the deepening flush in her cheeks, and the 
look of determination which came into the brown 
eyes, and he knew he had supplied an effectual 
tonic. 

There was a little hum of curiosity, a murmur 
of approval, and then everyone settled down 
comfortably to listen. 

Jessie gave one glance at the crowded room, 
and her eyes rested for a moment on Lord 
Bowater, who responded with an encouraging 
smile. As Mr. Stansfield had predicted, she 
forgot her audience after the first few notes ; her 
whole soul was absorbed in the music, and the 
rapturous applause which greeted the end of her 
song seemed to waken her from some delicious 
dream. 

Stansfield was delighted. 

“Tt was magnificent,’ he whispered, as he led 
her away, “ better even than I had anticipated ; 
your cousius will be dying with envy.” 

“T am glad,” she answered shyly, “that you 
are satisfied ; I should have been sorry to have 
destroyed your faith.” 

Lady Swanhill now came forward, shaking her 
finger threateningly. 

“Tt is too bad,” she declared, “to make us 
follow Miss Harwood. After hearing her they 
will not listen to us ; she has spoiled them.” 

Mr. Stansfield smiled. 

“ Lady Swanhill, at least, need not fear for the 
nature of her reception,” he answered gallantly. 

“ Alf! that is sheer flattery ; I am too old for 
that,” she cried gaily. 

Presently Jessie was called for her second song, 
and this time her triumph was even more bril- 
liant than before, but as she took Stansfie 
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arm a heavy weight Jay on her heart. It was 
impossible to mistake his infatuation ; indeed he 
made no effort to conceal it ; every movement of 
his mobile features betrayed the intensity of his 
passion, and she had no love to return him. 

“ Good-bye for the present,” he whispered 
gently, as he led her to Mrs. Mostyn, “tell me, 
do you think if I find another bouquet, that my 
offering will be accepted?” 

She did not affect to misunderstand his mean- 
ing, but though the tone of her, voice was faint 
and low she answered steadily, “ Indeed, Mr. 
Stansfield it hurts me terribly to grieve you, but 
I think—nay 1 am sure, it will be better not to 
brivg any flowers.” 

“God bless you,” he murmured reverently, 
and turned away with such a depth of patient 
sorrow in his eyes that the girl's heart ached 
with pity.” 


CEAPTER V. 

THe morning after the concert Mr. Mostyn 
handed his xiece a pile of newspapers. 

“Do not grow too proud,” he said, laughingly, 
“though I admit these flattering encomiums are 
sufficient to turn any young lady’s brain. You 
must cut out the best paragraphs and send them 
to your sister.” 

“Thank you ; Janet will be pleased.” 

She carried the papers to her room, and sat 
down to peruse them, It was a novel experience, 
looking for her own name in a printed sheet, and 
she opened the 7'imcs with a little thrill of par- 
donable exultation. 

Ah! there was a later account of what her 
uncle read the preceding day, 

“ Nihilist Plot—An Loglish Victim |” 

Her glance fell idly on the column, and sud- 
denly the colour paled in her cheeks. Had she 
read aright? She had forgotten the concert, 
and everything connected with it. She had eyes 
and thought only for that little paragraph, 
which, could she have foreseen it, was to wield 
such terrible influence over her life. 

She gazed at the words with akind of fascina- 
tion. To her excited imagination they stood out 
in bold relief from the paper, and she read them 
again and agaia without an effort of will. 

“Through later advices from.st. Petersburg 
we learn that one victim of the* Nihilist con- 
spiracy was a young English engineer named 
Thornton Bewdley, who, had been in the employ 
of the Russian Government for several months, 
The deceased, who is stated to have been exceed- 
ingly clever in his profession, was travelling on 
the doomed train for the purpose cf experiment- 
ing with a new brake. His chief, M. Petrosky, 
in an interview with our correspondent, men- 
tioned that young Bewdley came from the north 
of England ; but that he had no relatives, He 
will be buried by tle Ruesian Government.” 

Presently Jessie crossed to her private desk, 
and unlocking a small drawer drew out a photo- 
graph. 

“Poor Thornton!” she murmured, patheti- 
cally, “ what a terrible fate!” and the brown 
eyes filled with unbidcen tears, 

The photograph was that of an extremely 
young man. The face was strong and powerful 
though not particularly attractive; the forehead 
broad and intellectual: the eyes shrewd 
almost to cunning. The mouth was firm and 
hard, with thia cruel lips, while ihe square, 
clearly-cut chin conveyed the idea of an iron 
will and resolution, 

Juging from his picture Mr. Thorton Bewdley 
was clearly not a man to be trifled with. 

Presently the girl restured the photograph to 
its place and satdown. Her first feeling was that 
of pity for the dead man; but as she realised 
more fully all that this death might mean to 
her, sympathy was swallowed up in a sensation of 
actual relief, 
® She went down to luncheon, and thr ugh her 
face was pate and her eyes heavy, no owe took 
any notice; they attributed her general air of 
weariness to the reaction from the excitement of 
the previous day. 

She saw nothing of Mr. Stansfield during the 





next few weeks ; but Lord Bowater frequently 
called, and one evening be remarked, casually,— 

“By the way, have you heard Clement is going 
abroad? A new fad I believe. He is going to 
Italy to study Italian music.” 

Jessie’s face flushed. She felt that her aunt 
was looking at her with a peculiar expression, 
but she made no remark, 

Clytie laughed, 

“T thought he had music enough at Lady 
Harley’s concert,” she said, sneeringly. 

“Clement is a good fellow,’ chimed in Mr. 
Mostyn, “ but a trifle ill-balanced. He never 
knows exactly what it is he wishes.” 

“ Spoken like a true man,” exclaimed his wife, 
“that is, without the slightest knowledge of the 
case. What is your opinion, Jessie ?”’ 

“ Indeed, aunt, I know so little of Mr. Sians- 
field that I am scarcely qualified to judge.” 

{r. Mostyn realised vaguely that the conversa- 
tion was bordering upon dangerous ground, and 
with his usual tact aud good-nature hastened to 
change it, and soon afterwards Lord Bowater took 
his leave. 

The knowledge of Mr. Stansfield’s approaching 
departure troubled the girl, for knowing what she 
did, it was impos-ible to mistake the truereason. Yet 
she could not blame herself. She could not feign 
a luve which she did not feel, and besides—a 
pretty blush suffused her cheeks, as she remem- 
bered the soft pressure of Lord Bowater’s hand, 
and the light in his eyes when he left her. 

Ah! that was her happy secret now! The 
sombre cloud of her young life had lifted at last, 
revealing the bright blue sky and the warm sun. 
He had not told her in actual speech, but what 
are a few pale words when one loves? His eyes 
alone had expre:sed his feelings, and hers had 
answered him. 

The next morning Jessie found her cousins 
busily discussing the important subject of dresses 
for Lady Essendine’s forthcoming ball. 

‘* Well, little one,” Mr, Mostyn exclaimed good- 
naturedly, “‘I presume you are in the same pre- 
dicament as Bertha and Clytie, nothing to wear, 
eh!” 

“Ob, yes,” she responded, gaily, “I have 
several dresses that can be utilised.” 

“ Quite right, Jessie,” her aunt said, “it’s very 
foolish, Howard, to put such extravagant notions 
into the girl’s head,” for the worthy lady had no 
mind that Jessie’s apparel should bear compari- 
son with that of her cousins’, 

But on the night of the ball, even Mrs. Mostyn 
was fain to admit that the girl made a pretty 
picture in her simple costume. 

A soft white dress of Indian muslin, with a 
spray of maiden-hair fern at her shapely throat, 
and a white camellia in the golden-tinted hair. 
But the rose-hue painted her cheeks, the tiny 
mouth was wreathed with happy smiles, and a 
glad light glowed in the sweet eyes. 

Presently they met Lady Bowater,who motioned 
Jessie to sit beside her. 

“Just for a few minutes my dear, until the 
music commences : are you engaged for the first 
dance ¢” but before she could reply, Lord Bowater 
joined them, 

He glanced at her with admiration; never to 
him had she looked so beautiful. 

“T trust, that you can answer my mother’s 
questivn in the negative,” he said, “I have been 
promising mygelf that happingss.” 

The glad light deepened in her eyes, as she 
handed him ber programme. 

“T am afraid the pleasure will be far from per- 
fect,” she murmured, “I believe I have half 
forgotten the figures.” 

* They will return to your memory,” he an- 
swered, and gallantly led her forward, while many 
a glance of admiration was directed toward the 
handsome couple. 

In the dark, bitter Cays, so soon to come, Jessie 
looked back upon this evening as the one really 
happy period of her existence. 

The brilliantly-lighted room, the handsome 
dresses of the ladies, the flashing sheen of jewels 
on fair necks and white arms, the exquisite music, 
and the intoxication of the joyous dance flushed 
her cheeks with roses, and lent an added wai mtb 
to her eyes. 


The night was half spent when Lord Bowater 





came to claim her promise for the waltz about to 
commence, 

“ Have you enjoyed yourself?” he whispered, 
and she with almost childish aandon, answered 
frankly,— 

“Yes! the evening has been delightful.” 

Suddenly he leaned over and said in a low 
tone,— 

“ Will you give up this dance? I have, some- 
thing to say to you,” and she suffered him to 
lead her down the room into a small conser- 
vatory. 

She guessed his purpose instinctively, and the 
little’ heart throbbed violently, for she knew that 
she loved him, with all the intensity of a woman’s 
passion. 

To her, this fairhaired, blue-eyed nobleman 
was a hero,a god! She could have knelt at his 
feet and worshipped him. And he was about to 
ask her to be his wife! 

The touch of his fingers thrilled through every 
fibre of her being, and she listened like, one in a 
dream. 

“ Jessie,” he murmured, and the sound of his 
voice fell like delicious music on her ears, “ you 
must have read my secret ; you must know I 
love you ; that the one great prayer of my heart 
is, that you willbe my wife. Jessie, look into 
my face, and say you love me. I will not speak 
of my rank abd wealth; these will have little 
effect on your decision I know, you are: far two 
true-hearted to consider that ; butif the strong 
love of a man’s heart can touch you, place your 
hand in mine and give me your promise.” 

She laid her hand in his, but her eyes were 
bent on the ground. The roses had left her 
cheeks, and she trembled violeatly, fur a terrible 
struggle was raging in her breast, 

Should she tell him of that dark cloud, whose 
gloom had blackened the happiness of her young 
life ? 

Truth counselled boldly,— 

“Yes! confess everything now ; he loves you 
and will forgive. Ycu have been foolish, but not 
wicked. Yuu have done nothing of which you 
need be a-hamed. It is all over now, you have 
escaped the thrall, and your lover will but smile 
at the impetuous folly of a silly girl. You have 
his love, and he yours. Heis noble and generous. 
and brave ; surely you can trust him to pardon 
the mad freak of a giddy child. Do not wreck 
your happiness in this beautiful new world you. 
are entering, by useless deceit.” 

Then the subtle tempter whispered,— 

“You are mad, girl, distraught with folly. 
Here is a priceless love, bliss euch as you have 
never yet dreamed of, placed within -your grasp, 
and you hesitate to seize it. Nay, worse, you are 
actually meditating its destruction. With your 
own hands you will dash the cup from your lips 
—and for what? What has gone has gone, 
never to return. Let the dead bury its dead. 
Your secret is in your own hands—it can never 
rise against you. Andif you do this thing; if 
you deliberately throw your mad action in this 
man’s teeth, what can be the result? Think 
you, he will gloze over this scar, healed though it 
be. Go to, insensate girl, you dream, you imagine 
the impossible. When the bloom of the peach 
has fa‘led, in ever so small a part, its beauty has 
departed. When you have shown him the one 
flaw, do you think he will not suspect others ? 
He will turn the peach carefully, examining with 
sharp, greedy eyes, searching fur other defects, 
Do not deceive yourself with the idea that none 
will be found. His imagination will conjure them 
up, and the canker will ever spread, until to h’s 
distorted gaze, the fruit will be rotten to the 
core, fit ouly to be thrown aside. Can you bear 
that ? Can you steel yourself to meet his con- 
temptuous glances, to listen to the words of scorn 
on his lips ; nay, can you even live without his 
love?” and from the girl’s heart, ascended a 
silent cry,— 

“No! I cannot live without my darling.” 

Oue effort move her good angel made, but her 
strength was exhausted, she could sustain the 
unequal fight no longer, and the battle was lost 
and won, . 

Lord Bowater drew her head gently to his 
breast, and kissed the upturned lips. Can it 
really be true,” he said, ““uhat you love me, thats 
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the one woman in all the world for whom I care 
has consented to be my wife? This new joy is 
so strangely sweet that I can scarcely realise lt.” 

She looked into the dark blue eyes so full of 
power and truth, and cried, “ My darling you 
will never take your love from me! Promise me 
that your heart shall be mine always. I am not 
worthy of this great gift, but, I love you with 
the whole strength of my soul, and if your love 
cease, I must die.” 

Once again he strained her passionately to his 
breast. He lavghed joyously. “My beloved, 
until the ‘film of death closes over my eyes, and 
my heart’s pulse c:ases to beat, my love for you 
will never fade. Through weal ard woe, joy 
and sorrow, sunshine and storm, we are linked 
together in the golden fetters of a common love. 
Ac present no cloud ruftles our blue sky, my 
mother knows and approves my choice, and you 
are free to do as you will. Kiss me once dearest, 
and then I will take you back; to morrow I will 
tee your aunt, and cbtain her formal consent to 
our union.” 

She pressed her lips to his in one lovg, loving 
kiss, and no suspicion of the terrible tragedy, 
she was weaving for others, once crossed her 
mird, 


CHAPTER VI. 


A wer had elapsed since the night of the 
ball, and Lord Bowater figured publicly as Jessie’s 
accepted suitor. 

Mr. Mostyn was genuinely and unselfishly 
pleased. Secretly perhaps, he was a little dis- 
appointed that his friend’s choice had not fallen 
upon one of his daughters, but if so he took care 
that Jessie should not guess it, 

His wife was far less forbearing, and she did 
not scruple openly to betray her vexation, But 
Jessie heeded none of these things. Her aunt’s 
anger, and her cousins’ covert sneers passed 
harmlessly by ; she was living in a world peopled 
only by herself and her lover, 

One morning the post brought a letter from 
Janet, which she slipped into her pocket to read 
ab leisure in the privacy of her own roore, Dear 
Janet ! she had forgotten her somewhat since 
this wonderful happiness had come to her, but 
she would write to her that very day. How 


pleased she would be, that loving, faithful Janet, - 


who had been to her mother and sister and 
father combined. How proud John would be of 
the handsome woman, who loved his darling 
with such unselfish affection ! 

She drew a chair to the window, and took the 
letter’ from her pocket, The warm rays of a 
glorious sun gleamed throvgh the sun-golden 
tresses, and played about the roses in her cheeks, 
lighting up a picture of perfect happiness. 
Standing all unconsciously on the very edge of a 
frightful precipice, her spirit as yet received no 
intimation of the impending calamity ; she loved, 
and was beloved, and she laughed softly at the 
thought. ‘ 

She opened Janet’s missive lightly, and smiled 
again at sight of the closely filled pages, She 
did not peruse it hurriedly though every sentence 
filled her with a keen delight, and when she laid 
down the first sheet, she murmured half aloud, 
“My darling sister, this is good news indeed,” 
for Janet too had her romance, and wrote to say 
that with the dawn of the New Year, she had 
promised to become her cousin George's wife. It 
was a bright, hopeful letter, and the girl’s heart 
went out to her sister in her new found joy. 
She read on without the slightest warning, 
almost to the very end,and then her face became 
ghastly white, the paper slipped from her nerve- 
less fingers, and she fell forward with wide 
staring eyes, 

“PS.” Janet. wrote. “Young Bewdley, who 
was supposed to have been killed in Russia has 
returned, It appears that although very badly 
injured by the explvsion, he still retained a spark 
of life, and under the constant care of a famous 
German physician he has completely recovered. 
Twice he has called at our uncle’s, but on each 
occasion I have been absent. - Huwever, have no 
fear, he shall not learn your address from me, 
though I cannot comp: ehend your reasons,” 





For a long time Jessie lay motionless, till with 
the object of concealing her distress she dragged 
herself across the room, and turned the key in 
the lock. Pickizig up tle fatal paper she returned 
to her chair, and tried to think, Her effort was 
vain; one idea alone filled her brain, to the 
exclusion of all else. The bliss of the last few 
days had been bu) a hideous mockery ; the lover 
whom she worshipped and idolised was wrenched 
from her grasp; henceforth she was alone, 
enveloped in a darksome dreariness. The one 
despairing cry of the girl’s heart was for her 
lover ; without the sunshine of his presence, life 
for her would be impossibie. 

For hours she sat with blanched features and 
dry eyes, rockivg herself miserably to and fro. 
Once a servant knocked at the door to say 
luncheon was served, but she sent a plea of 
illness, and returned to the contemplation of her 
bitter grief. 

It all seemed so very pitiful ; only a few hours 
since, and Gud’s sun did not shine on a happier 
creature. Now! she p!aced her hand on her 
throbbing temples and shuddered violently. 

Presently another thought struck her. She 
must eee Janet, Janet would help her ; she was 
strong, and clever, and brave. Why had she not 
told her everything before ? 

She tock out her writing materials, but for 
long she sat gazing blankly at the empty paper. 
Her sister must not come to Firs-street, that was 
certain ; the Mostyns would suspect something, 
aud she dared not trust herself to their searching 
questions. 

After careful consideration she began her 
note. : 

“Janet,” it ran, “I am in sore trouble and 
need your help. Do not-tell anyone what you 
are about to do, but come to London alone on 
Monday. We have arranged to go to the opera 
that evening, but I will form some excuse and 
remain at home, ‘Take a cab at the station and 
drive direct to the Royal Hotel, Half Moon-street, 
I will meet you there at eight o’clock.” 

Haviog sealed and directed her letter, she 
bathed her face and busied herself in removing 
all traces of her recent agitation. 

Janet’s answer came with the first post on 
Monday morning, and the weary, heart-broken 
girl perused it eagerly. 

“My poor darling,” her sister wrote, ‘your 
letter has made me restless and unhappy. I 
cannot bear the thought of your being in trouble 
so far away from me, I will come to the hotel, 
and then, darling; with my arms around your 
neck, and sour head resting on my bosom, you 
shall confide your sorrow to my eare, and I will 
share it with you.” 

Jessie pressed the scrap of -paper passionately 
to her lips, and already her eyes grew brighter 
and her step more firm, fur she had implicit con- 
fidence in Janet; and the mere fact that her 
sister was coming gave her renewed courage. 

As the day wore on a nervous excitement took 
possession of her, and more than once she almost 
betrayed herself. 

Her aunt readily excused her absence, and, 
after dinner, she went to her room, waiting until 
it should be safe to venture out. 

They were gone at last. She watched the 
carriage driven rapidly away, and then, with 
trembling fingers, attired herself in a dark grey 
cloak and close-fitting cap. 

The dervants were busy in the kitchen, and she 
met no one. 

Closing the hall-door quictly she crept into the 
street, and proceeded in the direction of the hotel 
where Janet anxiou-ly awaited her. 

The distance was not great, ard there were 
few pedestrians abroad; but, to her excited 
imagination, it seemed that everyone guessed the 
nature of her errand, aod several times she 
faltered in her purpose. But when she reached 
the hotel and saw her sister waiting, she forgut 
for a moment the misery which overwhe!med 
her, and with a glad cry threw-herself into her 
arms, 

Janet looked at her critically, and her heart 
sank as*she noticed the troubled eyes aud white, 
hollow cheeks of the girl whom fe loved so 
dearly. 

For a time they talked on indifferent topics, 





but presently, taking her sister’s hand, Janes 
whispered, — 

“ Jessie, time is passing swiftly, you will soon 
have to return ; tell me what it is that troubles 

ou.” 
, Then the girl's resolution broke down, and, 
pillowing her fair head on her sister’s bosom, she 
gave way to a wild fit of subbing. 

“ Janet,” she cried, “I am miserable and un- 
happy, and know not where to turn.” 

In broken words she related the events of her 
London life, and described in vivid colours the 
happiness which had come to her with Lord 
Bowater’s love. 

“Oh, my sister, he is so noble and generous; 
and I love him dearly. When your terrible letter 
came I was living in Paradise—the birds sang 
merrily, the sun shone, all ndture was bright and: 
joyous, and now there is but ove hope left to me 
—the quiet stillness of the silent grave. Janet, 
I cannot live to see his eyes—those dear, blue 
eyes that have looked so tenderly into mine—fil! 
with a contemptuous scorn; to hear the cold, 
cutting words that must rise to his lips when he 
learns the bitter truth. Yet my whole soul is 
full of love for him. Without his preserce the 
sun is da:k and cold, the birds are dumb, the 
whole earth a dreary waste! Janet, my great 
misery frightens me.” 

There was a world of pathos in the girl’s wait 
of despair, and Janet’s heart grew sick witl 
apprehension; bat as yet she failed to understand. 
Her sister loved and was beloved, what was the 
meaning of this terrible sorrow? Then she re- 
membered the reference to*her Istter, and by 
degre:s a glimmer of the truth penetrated her 
brain. 

She drew the sobbing girl more closely to hex 
breast and kissed the tear-stained face as she said, 
softly,— 

“Let me know the worst, Jessie; trust me, f 
will find a way to help you. Has this trouble 
any connection with the return of Thornton 
Bewdley ¢” 

The girl’s sobs broke out af:esh. 

“ Do uot despise me,” she moaned, “I thought 
he was dead ; the papers reported he was dead. 
Had I known the truth, I would have stifled this 
love at its birih, even though it’had killed me, 
but now it is to late.” 

For a space neither spoke, but Janet’s face had 
become strangely white, and her eyes betrayed an 
expression of painful apprehension. The question 
she longed yet feared to ask, lay trembling on her 
tongue, but she could not give it utterance. 

A vague suspicion that had haunted her some 
months before her father’s death now assumed a 
tangible threatening form, and even her strong, 
mind quailed before it. 

Presently, however, she nerved herself with an 
effort, she could bear the sickening suspense no 
longer. 

“ Jessie,” she asked, and the tone of her voice 
sounded like that of a total stranger, “ what has 
Thornton Beweley to do with you?” 

The wan face of tke sorrowing girl went even. 
whiter, and Janet was forced to bend her head, 
to hear the answer which came in subbing gasps,— 

* Heis my husband. Janet, do not leave me ; 
forgive me, I was very silly and wicked, and f 
deceived you, my darlirg sister. Sometimes I 
think I must have been mad, though once, for > 
little— avery little while, I thought I loved him, 
He was strong and powerful, and | was weak and 
contemptible. He was going away to Russia, 
and I had promised to be his wife. Then he 
begged me to marry him before his departure, 
Others would come, he said, while he was absent, 
and perhaps I might be tempted to forget him, 
and his vehemence frighteved me. He swore 
that I was his wife in the right of Heaven, and 
if—if anyone else took me from him, he would 
come back and kill him. So it was better, he 
argued, that I should marry him secretly, and 
he would go away at once, without anyone being 
the wiser. In two or three years he would 
return and claim me, and then we should be 
happy together. I knew it was wrong, but he 
frightened me, and I dared not tell you; he 
made me promise. The day before he went 
away I slipped cut, and we were married 
pivately by special liceuse, and I have neve 
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seen him since. Now he will come here and 
force me to go with him, and I shall nsver see 
my gallant lover again. Oh, Janet, if only I 
eould die! Is it wicked to wish that, I wonder ? 
Fever since your letter came I have been thinking 
of the grave, how peaceful it is, and have envied 
those who are at rest there.” 

The hot tears were streaming down Janet’s 
face, but she embraced her sister more tenderly 
than ever, and kissed her lips with passionate 
kisses, 

“My poor unhappy darling,” she cried, “ this 
is indeed a cruel story, but have patience, sister 
mine ; all shall yet be well with you. I do not 
see my way clearly at present, but fear nothing. 
A light will break through the dark cloud, and it 
will point the way to your deliverance. Come, 
dry your eyes, you must get back unseen to Firs- 
street, and breathe hot a word of our meeting.” 

The strong, bold nature of the elder sister had 
recovered from its temporary weakness, and in 
her strength Jessie felt fresh courage. 

Presently, Janet rang the bell and ordered a 
cab, which soon arrived, and in a few minutes 
they were at the corner of Firs-street, where, 
after a loving embrace, Jessie alighted, leaving 





CHAPTER VIL. 


Att that night Janet paced the floor of her 
chamber in the Royal Hotel with restless foot- 
steps. Never in the whole course of her exietence 
had her feelings been so deeply stirred. The 


her persistently ; she could not drive it away, 
-and her heart ached. 

Her memory weut back through the past 
years, and once more she saw herself and her 
little golden-haired darling at their mother’s 
death-bed. In her ears the faint whisper of the 
dying woman sounded with clear note,— 

“You must be a mother to little Jessie, 
watch over her, guard her tenderly, and 
keep her from harm, You will be strong and 


and unstable, and needs a protector,” and her 
own solemn vow that she would take charge of 
her as a sacred trust. 

She reproached herself bitterly, though with 
injustice, for her laxity ; it was her fault the 
child had got into this terrible scrape, and a 
hard, resolute look crept into her eyes as she 
determined, that come what might, she would 
rescue her sister from the consequences of her 
childish folly. -Hour succeeded hour and still she 
paced to and fro unwearied, with no symptoms 
of fatigue, only the unwonted movements of her 
usually calm features betrayed the trouble which 
agitated her. ; 

A thousand fanciful schemes passed through 
her brain, only to be rejected, and gradually the 
dread conviction forced itself upon her that 
there was but one solution of the difficulty. 

If only Thornton Bewdley had died in Russia, 
all would have been well ; it was this man’s life 
that stood between her darling and happiness. 
If he were to die even now Jessie would be free. 
The horrid idea fascinated her; she recurred to 
it again and again. In her blind, unreasoning 
love she had no compassion for the man ; to her 
he was simply a dark cloud, shading the sun- 
light from her darling’s life. 

If he were to die! She could not get away 
from it; the phrase rang in her ears, photo- 
graphed itself on her brain, nay it seemed a 
living entity and pervaded the very atmo- 
sphere. And if he did not die, Jessie would. 
Kuowing her nature, Janet realised that this 
ewas an absolute certainty. Bereft of her lover, 
compelled to live with a man for whom she enter- 
tained not the slightest affection, her spirits 
would sink, and she would pine away and die. 

Janet shudilered as she pictured her sister's 
dnevitable misery. His life or hers, which 
should it be? Could she hesitate? with that 
dying injunction in her memory— 

“Watch over her, guard ber tenderly, and keep 
her from harm,” dare she stand aside with folded 


As yet never a thought of her own ruined life 
crossed her mind, and when it did occur she 
thrust it fiercely away. Was she not Jessie’s 
guardian? and had she not promised that all 
should be well? She would keep her promise ; 
she could not let her darling die ! 

At the first signs of life within the house she 
collected her few things, and having bathed her 
face went downstairs. One thing she must do, 
she must see this Thornton Bewdley, and prevent 
him from openly proclaiming the relationship 
between himself and Jessie. She was averse to 
temporising, but in this case it seemed an actual 
necessity ; it was certain he would discover 
Jessie’s address, and then doubtless he would go 
to Firs-street and make a scene. Butif she saw 
him first she might induce him to wait until 
Jessie left London, and meanwhile many things 
might happen. 

Leaning back in the corner of a comfortable 
first-class carriage she closed her eyes, and as the 
Northern Express whirled swiftly forward, began 
seriously to consider how best to accomplish her 
purpose. 

The subject had began to lose its terrors now ; 

she could no longer hesitate ; in her great love 
discussion appeared no longer possible. His life 
or hers !—that was the key-note. 
She took no notice of her travelling companions, 
or the route, only as the mighty engine panted 
and throbbed in its screaming flight, she was 
filled with a feverish impatience to go forward, 
faster, ever faster. 

Home, home to the toiling city, where those 
other loved ones lived ; home to the gallant lover 
whose life she was about to blast, whose happiness 
she herself must convert into never-ending misery, 
so surely does the pitiless law of an inexorable 
fate compel us to involve in our own punishment 
those for whom we would gladly sacrifice our 
chance of even Heaven itself. 

At last the long journey was over ; the train 
steamed into the busy station, and Janet, dis- 
missing for awhile her bitter thoughts, prepared 
to alight. 

She was crossing the platform to the waiting- 
room, when she suddenly caught sight of a face 
which startled her. At the same time a gentle- 
man standing amongst the crowd placed himself 
with hasty steps at her sides, : 

Raising his hat courteously he said,— 

“Miss Harwood, have you forgotten me? I 
am Thornton Bewdley, your late father’s 
assistant.” 

Janet gazed at him with mingled feelings. 
This was the man who held Jeszie’s life in the 
hollow of his hand. 

She recognised the strong, hard, slightly repel- 
lant face, the keen eyes, the firm, cruel lips, and 
the resolute chin ; but the man was not the same. 
Thornton Bewdley she had known in her father’s 
office, She detected a change, the nature of 
which she could not analyse. 

The pallor of his cheeks was easily accounted 
for by his recent severe illness, but the alteration 
was not so much in his appearance as in his 
manner. 

The former trace of curning in his eyes had 
developed into a look of craft and shiftiness, as 
though they were ever on the watch for some 
anticipated danger. 

His face, too, had lost something of its im- 
passiveness; his features seemed haraszed and 
troubled, and when he spoke he glanced nervously 
over his shoulder, though he made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to disguice his agitation. 

“T have called twice at your house,” he said, 
“but you were out on each occasion ; will you 
please give me your sister Jessie’s address ?” 

He finished abruptly, and with a ring of some- 
thing akia to defiasce in his voice. 

Jaret hesitated a moment while she rapidly 
debated in her mind the best plan of action. 

Presently she answered with a faint smile,— 

“ There is no need, Mr. Bewdley, to seek your 
motive, since my sister has already informed me 
of the bond between yuu.” 

“Then you can understand my impatience to 
see her ”—and his brow clouded. 

“Yea, it is but natural I admit; stiil, at the 





arms, and let her drift to her death ? 


eame time, I am going to ask you to restraia 


His eyes flashed with a vindictive glance, and 
he answered savagely,— 

‘* Why must I wait? why must I deny myself 
the pleasure of my wife’s society?” 

She laid her hand lightly on his arm. 

“ Softly, my friend, do not forget we are in a 
public room. If you will listen tome a moment 
I think I can make the reason plain. This secret 
is at present known only to us thrée; Jessie’s 
London relations believe her to be an unmarried 
girl; don’t you think it would be rather painful 
to her and them—this sudden discovery, while 
she is stillin their midst? Surely, for Jessie’s 
sake, you will remain quiet until she can put au 
end to her visit and return to her own people.” 

An angry reply rose to his lips, but he checked 
himself. 

“T must at least see her, Miss Harwood, I have 
a right to demand that,” and he smiled, grimly. 
“Tf you will wait two days it shall be 
arranged,” Janet answered, “and I will trust tc 
your honour that the child’s secret is kept until 1 
can send for her to return to Digby.” 

The man assented somewhat ungraciously and 
Janet left him. 

She was sick at heart and bowed with an over- 
whelming sense of shame. That she who never 
yet in the course of her pure life hadswerved a single 
hair’s breath from the path of duty should con- 
descend to such mean trickery and petty subter- 
fuges, humbled her verysoul. Her whole nature 
cried out in horror and revolted against this 
miserable deceit in which she was forced to 
traffic. But she must go on with it, there must 
be no faltering nor hesitation now ; she had put 
her hand to the plough and would not look back. 
She had given her word that Jessie should be set 
free, and that word should not be broken. 

They did not question her at her uncle’s house, 
and she felt grateful for their tacit sympathy. 

**T have had a great shock,” she whispered to 
George, who followed her into the hall, as she 
was going to her room, “but I cannot explain 
now, later on I will tell you,” and the loyal- 
hearted man was content to wait. 

One thing had to be dene before she retired to 
rest, she must write to Jessie, and tell her of the 
interview with Thornton, so that she —_ 
make some arrangements for meeting him. 
she did at once, and after seeing it safely peat 
she crept wearily to bed, worn out by physical 
fatigue and the awful character of the mental 
strife in which she had been engaged. 

Meanwhile Thornton Bewdley returned to his 
lodging already repenting his promise. Even 
now, however, it was not too late. He would 
give Jessie a few days grace, and then he would 
carry out the project, which had been forming in 
his mind. : 

He did not go out again that night, but sat in 
his room, thinking deeply, and from the expres- 
sion of his face, one could see that his thoughts 
were far from agreeable. 


(Continued on page 380.) 








A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Lapy S&TTEFEILD was naturally a good deal 
surprised to meet Thorold Musgrove in the 
Blanquevilles house. Her first sensation at 
hearing his name had been one of vague annoy- 
ance, She had no qualms of conscience where 
he was concerned. She had truly indulged in a 
very vigorous flirtation with Thorold, but he was 
only one of many others in a matter of this sort, 
and Miriam had a contemptuous and easy forget- 
fulness for all her past flirtations. 

Thorold, however, was—so she said to herself 
sharply—such a clumsy, unworldly creature, and 
had accepted her frivolous interest for such 
genuine emotion, that it was just possible he 
might reveal himself in some foolish light, and 
she was by “ao means desirous of rousing her 
husband's anger or annoyance about Thorold or 
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She was, truth to say, just a little afraid of 
Settefeild now that she was married to him. Her 
power was, of course, illimitable, but she had 
never had occasion to realize the strength and 
depth of the man’s nature until she had become 
his wife. There was a great deal more in him 
than she had imagined. 

Her ambition had been fully realized, she was 
now in one of the first and proudest positions in 
the social world, and Miriam was stoutly deter- 
mined to carry that position as proudly and well 
as it was possible to be carried. There must be 
no half measures or faltering steps. 

To aid her in this ehe had resolved on winning 
over her husband’s family, Patricia foremost 
among all, she determined must come over to her 
side, they were her strongest as her most natural 
allies, 

It can be imagined, therefore, that for one 
brief moment Miriam was conscious of a sensation 
of uneasiness when she found herself face to face 
with a young man whom, for her own amuse- 
ment and for the furtherance of her own am- 
bitious schemes, she had played with as wantonly 
and forgotten as carelessly as a kitten would 
sport with a fluttering leaf or rolling cork. 

Thorold’s earnestness, which had amused her so 
much in those days at Crowshurst, now might 
assume @ very different aspect, so she had said 
hurriedly to herself as she had given him her 
hand in her prettiest fashion and smiled up at 
him a charming welcome, noting meanwhile the 
great change that had come over the young 
man. 

She was agreeably surprised and satisfied as the 
moments passed, Thorold showed not the faintest 
sign of doing or saying anything foolish, He 
accepted the situation absolutely. She saw this 
at a glance, 

“But it has been and is still a tremendous 
struggle, that is easy to see,” she said to herself as 
she looked at him now and then across the dinner 
table. “He is one of those who will suffer in silence, 
but will suffer none the less for that. He is much 
improved,” Lady Settefeild determined a little 
later on, “He has lost that sort of clumsy 
eagerness; this grave, quiet air suits him. I 
suppose he must be clever, too ; apparently they 
all seem to think so, It is very funny!” 

In fact Miriam was astonished to find what a 
place Thorold held in the estimation of the men 
gathered about the dinner table, She recalled 
those words of admiration her husband had 
spoken so warmly, so sincerely that bye-gone day 
at the picnic, when he had assured her that 
Thorold was too good a man to be fooled by any 
woman—even by her—and she realized them now 
at their true value, 

Her vanity was, of course, flattered at the 
knowledge that the man she had won so easily 
was of a far higher importance than she had 
imagined ; and she was conscious once again— 
immediately her sensation of uneasiness had worn 
away—of that intangible yet definite ‘air of 
comfort, of help that seemed to cling about 
Thorold Musgrove, and that had made itself felt 
to her in the very first moment of meeting him. 
She instantly determined on keeping him bound 
to her life. 

“ He will be a valuable friend, and I can do 
what I like with him. There will never be any 
danger of risk or folly with him, he is one of 
those men with castiron honour and vigorous 
morals. He adores me, but now I am another 
man’s wife he would die before he would let this 
escape him voluntarily. He is very clever, of 
course.” 

Miriam mused on with a faint smile playing 
on her lips, “ Everybody here seems to regar 
him as something extraordinary, but he is not 
clever enough to hide the workings of his heart 
from my eyes. Danvers appears to have for- 
gotten that slight touch of jealousy he had for 
Thorold, they are making great friends with one 
another. So much the better!” and then 
Miriam's thoughts were less pleasant and easy as 
she let her glance go every now and then to 
where Neville Blanqueville sat. Here was a man 
who inspired her with feelings just the opposite 
to those Thorold brought. : 

“T never liked him,” she said to hersélf with a 
sort of restless irritation. ‘ He sneers at every- 





thing ; and then he never forgets. Will he begin 
speaking to me of those old days? Somehow I 
don’t think he will, he is a diplomatist and 
knows when to hold his tongue, still I must be 
prepared.” A sigh escaped her here; yes, she 
must always be prepared, always, always ! 

Miriam had a sort of grudge against Neville 
Blanqueville, he had been one of the very few 
men who had managed to withstand the power 
of her wonderful beauty. It was a most disagree- 
able fact to have to acknowledge, but it was a 
true fact. 

“ Patricia is the sort of creature he will be 
sure to admire,” Lady Settefeild said to herself 
impatiently. “ He likes dark, heavy iutellectual 
creatures?” She did not look very often at 
Lady Patricia this evening. There was an air of 
such supreme dignity about the girlish figure in 
its clinging scarlet gown that seemed to put a 
barrier between them, to lift the “dark heavy 
creature” immeasurably above her. 

“T shall hate her I know,” Miriam resolved 
suddenly and sullenly. ‘She is so proud, so 
hard, so cold!’ Nevertheless she was none the 
less determined on winning at least an outward 
expression of friendship from Patricia, it was 
absolutely necessary for her social triumph that 
this should be. 

All the world knew that Lady Patricia and 
her mother had held themselves aloof from Miss 
Stapleton the year before. Now Miriam resolved 
fiercely all the world should see that Lady 
Patricia had accepted Miss Stapleton as her 
brother’s wife, and. her own sister. 

It would be difficult. Miriam saw that at a 
glance, but it was not impossible. The love the 
girl held for her brother must. be the medium to 
bring about what she desired. 

Patricia ignorant of Miriam’s intentions to- 
wards herself was wearily eager for the dinner to 
be over, the evening to end. 

She had allied herself in her imaginative 
sympathy so closely with Thorold’s heart that 
even the joy of seeing her dear brother once 
again, of meeting the full tender glance of his 
eyes, of hearing his voice, was shadowed in the 
pain she felt for this young man’s pain. 

She was proud of his courage, for she alone 
perhaps out of all the world knew his need for 
courage ; she out of all the world had been given 
a glimpse of the great secret, the growing estascy 
the almost divine hopes he had garnered in his 
heart a few weeks ago. As she eat glancing at 
him, now watching his face, so interesting, yet 
grave, so sad with the brightness of his eyes 
dimmed, she could not shut out from her mind 
the vision of that face of his, so glowing, so full of 
light and life, as it had looked to her that 
chill afternoon in the old square gardens, when 
drawn by her magnetic sympathy he had poured 
forth the treasured secret of his heart, had told 
her his hopes, his dreams, his happy future ? 

The change from that eager enthusiastic radiant 
mood was a very sad one for Patricia to realme, 
more especially when she knew so well that the 
cause of this change was brought about by the 
woman who sat smiling before her, the woman 
her brother had married ! It was more than sad, 
the girl thought passionately to herself, it was 
almost teriible. 

Miriam’s smiling loveliness, her utter indiffer- 
ence, her calm acquiescence to Thorold’s mental 
pain brought a hot surging anger into Patricia’s 
heart for one moment. 

“She is cruel,” she said to herzelf in this 
moment. ‘ No woman could have done what she 
has done without feeling remorse, if not shame 
..».» but she does not care! it amuses her,” and 
then Patricia sighed sorrowfully and reproach- 
fully, “ but I must not think these things .... 
after all there is a wide difference in human 
nature .... what -to me is so wrong, to her, 
perhaps, seems as nothing. I must try and not 
condemn too hastily, for Danvers sake, my dear, 
dear brother ; thank Heaven he looks happy and 
well. How he loves her!” the girl mused on as 
she watched her brother’s eloquent face turned 
always towards his beautiful wife. “I have 
never seen Danvers look as he does to-night. 
Pray God she will be good to him, Pray God 
it will always be happines3 with him |” 

The long dinner passed, Patricia could hardly 





have told how it ended at last. After leaving 
the dining room, Lady Agnes and the bride fell 
easily and naturally into a conversation on 
“ chiffons,” it was a relief after the solid subjects 
they had been discussing. 

Miriam described in glowing and graphic terms 
the Paris fashions of the moment. 

She was £0 girlish and charming in her manner 
Lady Agnes was quite captivated. She had 
always admired Miriam, now she liked her also. 

Patricia slipped away after a moment to go 
and say good night to Francis. 

She found the boy almost too excited to sleep; 
his afternoon with Thorold, and the engineering- 
plans had filled his brain with all sorts of ideas, 
he had to confide everything to Patricia, and ask 
her advice, 

The girl talked to him softly, she had a great 
knack of interesting and yet soothing him, 

“You look so nice, Pat,” the boy said after 
awhile, when the sleepy air she desired to see 
came stealing over him, “like a beautiful fairy 
with a big shining star on your head. Maxton 
says my new cousin is’ beautiful, but I am sure 
she cannot be half as sweet as you. She has not 
come to see me yet,” Francis added, a little wist- 
fully. Patricia, of course, answered him with 
some pretty gentle words, 

“Brides are most important people, Frankie, 
you know,” she said lightly, “they never go to 
see anybody. Everybody runs after them!” 

Francis opened his eyes for a moment. 

“Oh!” he said comprehensively, then he 
smiled. 

“ Well I only hope you won’t be a bride then 
for ever so long, Pat,” he added quaintly, and at: 
this they both laughed, and after a few moments 
seeing that the much needed sleep was hovering 
near, the girl kissed him, “ Good night,” and 
stole away softly. Outside in the corridor she 
came upon her brother. 

“T was going to see Francis,” Lord Settefeild 
said, in explanation, “I had no time before ~ 
dinner.” 

Patricia told him the boy was just falling~ 
asleep. 

“Ob, then I won’t disturb him, poor little: 
chrp. I fear he is no better, Pat.” 

Pat shook her head. 

“ He grows weaker every day,” she said, sorrow- 
fully. 

They were walking slowly down the passage 
together when Settefeild suddenly stopped. 

“ You are glad to see me again, Pat ?” he said 
in an uncertain voice. 

She gave a little cry, and flung herself into his 
arms with all the “abandon” of a child. 

“ How can you ask such a thing, my darling, 
my dear, dear brother.” 

He held her clasped tight to his heart. 

“ And do you think I have not cared, do you. 
think I have nob felt the keenness of the separa-- 
tion,” he said, his voice full of emotion. “‘ Why- 
for all my happiness I seem to have been living. 
with some vital limb lopped off since I have been 
separated frum my dear little sis.” He smoothed 
her dark hair, and kissed her brow tenderly. 
“We are together again now, Pat, are we not ?” 
he asked in a gentle whisper. She did not 
answer him at once, she clung to him, the tears 
fast falling from her eyes. The joy of the 
moment; was too great for words, 

How could she let anything stand between her 
and this love? She did not realise till now that 
her brother had come back to her. What a deso- 
lation of beart she had endured in the silence and 
the sorrow of his absence. 

“T love you, Danvers!” she said, when she- 
could find her voice. “I love you, dear!” 

He smiled above her bowed head. Did he need 
words now to tell him of her clinging devotion, of 
her unchanging love ? : 

“Tt is not right that we should be apart, little 
sister,’ he said, gravely and gently. ‘It may 
seem hard for you to understand at first that our 
love can go on just the same, despite the existence 
of a third person in our lives—but you will under- 
stand it, dear—and if you will only open your 
heart generously and sweetly ; if you will only 
make up your mind to find all good and true 
instead of black and hard ; you will be surprised 
Pat, dear, how soon, how strongly we three shalb 
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become knit together. Somehow I feel I shall not 
have to ask you in vain to-night, our first quarrel 
our first rupture must be our last, our only one. 
Is it not so, dearest ?” 

She lifted her head from his breast. 

“ Yes, Danvers,” she answered, “yes, yes, I 
sannot live outside and apart from you—I—I do 
uot say I shall succeed alrogether, for you know I 
am not.an easy nature to accept new things, but 
oh | [ will tryy—and if there is anything you need 
from me t» make up your happiness, you may rely 
upon me, Danvers dear. I will not fail you!” 

As the brother and sister entered the drawing- 
room tegether, a few moments later, Miriam's 
heart beat fast. 

She was jealous of Patricia, jealous that her 
husband should give a thought or a lock to avy 
other soul save herself, more particularly to this 
gir] who had treated her so abominably, 

Yet, since Patricia was necessary to her and her 
future, Miriam could not help but rejoice at the 
reunion betweea brother and sister whilst she 
had a sort of triumphaut sensation at having con- 
quered so early in the game, 

Patricia's devotion to her brother was, in fact, 
106 quite comprehensible to Miriam, She had 
never experienced any great burden of affection 
for any one of her brothers and sisters, she liked 
her aunt as much as she could like anyone, 

For her mother, as we know, Miriam entertained 
feelings nearly akin to resentment and dislixe, 
whilst for her father she hada sort of good- 
bumoured indifference. 

She had, of course, reckoned on Pat’s love for 
her brother as the one and only factor to work 
things satisfactorily to her own ends, but she had 
prepared herself for a longer spell of resistance on 
Vatricia’s part, 

She bad never misunderstood Pat's attitude ; 
she had never disguised from herself the fact that 
Patricia’s feelings of objection against her were 
not idly born or based entirely on a weak, if 
natural jealousy, and it can therefore be uncer- 
stood that Lady Settefeild found no inducement 
to give, in her inmost heart, anything other than 
anger an! dislike to her husband’s young and 
most discrimina*ing sister. 

She had quite prepared herself for a long 
struggle on Patricia’s part between her love for 
her brother and her natural aversion to her 
brother's wife. 

M@his immediate surrender came therefore as an 
agreeavle surprise. Lady Agnes had been giving 
her some little stories of Pat’s great devotion to 
her brother whilst the girl had been out of the 
‘oom, and Miriam was forced to conclude that all 
the little anecdutes she had heard, were every one 
justified as she looked into Patricia’s fa e now and 
read the different emotions written there. 

“When she is moved she is really handsome,” 
Miiam said to herself, and she liked Patricia none 
the better for thisthought that-escaped her almost 
spontaneously. 

“ You come at the right moment,” she cried, to 
her husband as he approached. “I am just trying to 
persuade Laty Agues to take pity on our loneli- 

1ees avd consent to join our party at Belton. 
Patricia will be with us I hope?” 

This last was said exquisitely, with just the 
requisite wis!fulness and pleading in the voice 

Patricia slipped her hand from her brother’s 
arn. 


“JT will come when you wish, Miriam,” she 
wnswered, simply. 

Miriam gave her an upward glance. 

“Thank you, dear,” was all she said, but to 


her husband’s ears, at least, it conveyed a great 
deal. He stood smiling down on her; he was 
soutent, really and fully content for the first 
time since his marriage, 

Tis separation from Patricia had hurt him 
terribly. It had seemed, as he had told her, as-if 
some vital limb had been cut from him; the 
silence, the coldness between them had _ been 
altogether incomprehensible — well-nigh insup- 
portable ; but now this was all gone—it was a 
thing of the past. Patricia had come back to 
him ; she had promised to do all in her power 
te help him to bappiness. The man’s heart was 
full of content in this moment, 

He stood talking to his aunt and his wife, and 
Lady Agnes, noting the expression of his eyes 





and his face as he looked at Miriam, gave a little 
sympathetic sigh. Romance in any shape or 
form was very intelligible to Lady Agues, 

“ This is not ordinary love, it is infatuation !” 
she said to herself.“ Cunstance always said 
Danvers would* make a fool of himself for the 
woman he loved. Most certainly his wife is a 
gloriously beautiful young creature. I never 
rerember seeing such a skin, such eyes, before. 
Why, she is even more dazzling than Constance, 
though not so strictly beautiful, of course. I 
like her, too,” Lady Agnes resolved, ‘ Sheis not 
as clever as Pat, but then, very few people are. 
I think Danvers has done very well. She is 
lovely, and has charming manners, She will make 
a splendid mistress of his house and position. I 
don’t quite understand why Constance should 
have objected to her in the beginniug.” 

After awhile the Earl insisted on zarrying his 
wife off for the night. 

“You have had a tremendous day, my dar- 
ling,” he said, tenderly. “I must be firm and 
send you to be}, or you will have a headache to- 
morrow.” 

Patricia gave a little sigh of relief as Miriam 
disappeared, She had no intention of going 
back in her word, and indeed her heart was too 
deeply thrilled by her brother's desire for her 
love, to allow of any return of her old feelings. 
Still, she was not at her ease with her new sister ; 
there was distinetly no chord of sympathy 
between them. Patricia was greatly influenced 
by the invisible, yet to her invincible power of 
sympathetic attraction. It was her infallible 
guide in making new friends or acquaintances, 
and as we have seen, instead of appealing to her 
great fount of sympathy, Miriam’s nature and 
manner seemed to draw forward a big iron door 
over it, shutting the girl away, aud warning her 
as clearly as though uttered in words, that beyond 
that door, Miriam, despite all her charm and 
loveliness, would never, never pass. 

It was this vague premonition, this unwritten, 
unspoken, undefined feeling that saddened 
Patricia now and at all times when she thought 
of Miriam. She was alove by the fire when 
Thorold came into the drawing-room. 

“Ju-t in time to say good-night,” she said to 
him, with her grave, sweet smile. ‘‘ Lady Sette- 
feild is so tired she has gone upstairs, Aunt 
Agnes is taking a last peep at her baby—pcor 
Frankie, he has never been more interested than 
he was to-day, You have given him fvod for his 
mind for many and many a week.” 

Thorold stood silent a moment, 
spoke it was not of Francis. 

“T am serry to have to ald ‘good-bye’ as well 
as ‘ good-night,’ Lady Patricia,” he said, his eyes 
going with an unconscious sense of pleasure ond 
re-t also to her thoughtful face. 

He knew she was almosb beautiful to- night i in 
her queenty draperies of clinging red, with her 
diadem of dark hair, aud flashing jewels ; but it 
was the soul within her slender young body that 
drew him towards her, not the charm, great as 
it was, of her physical attractions. 

Patricia’s face had paled a little, 

“JT, too, am sorry, Mr. Musgrove,” she made 
answer, “I have never outgrown my childish 
dislike of saying farewell. The words that 
George Eliot wrote about parting always-haunt 
me—they are so true—in every leave-taking, 
however ordinary, there is the semblance of 
that greatest farewell ; but,” she turned to him 
with another of her rare smiles, “ but this is not 
very cheerful. Tell me your plans, Mr. Musgrove, 
You are going back to Londen direct ?” 

“For one day only, then I am due at Lady 
Stapleton’s.” 

“ You will like that.” 

“For some reasons very much. Since I lost 
my mother I have met no woman who recalls 
her co much as Lady Stapleton ; for others to 
and Thorold paused, “and you, Patricia, will 
there be any chance of seeing you in town ?” 

“Oh! I hope se, though aunt Agnes declares 
she will never, never, never countenance my 
going back to Bloomsbury. I think,” Patricia 
said a little softly, “I am a little sorry. Of 
course I was very unhappy there, but still I had 
some moments of real pleasure, I shall always 
remember my visit to Aunt Susan,” she said 


When he 








* . 
looking at him frankly, “if only pecause I had 
the chance of meeting you and starting our 
friendship, Mr. Musgrove,” 

Thorold had a warmer tinge of colour on hia 
face ; there was none of the coquetry in Pat’s 
words, such as had once surrounded some similar 
ones Miriam had uttered, nor was his heart 
stirred nor his pulses thrilled by Patricia’sdeclar- 
ation of friendship; he was conscious of a 
stronger, deeper feeling. a sensation of honour, 
of pride, of purest satisfaction. 

“There will always be a halo of remembrance 
for me hanging over the old square gardens when 
I pass through them now,” he said in the same 
frauk way in which she had epoken, Then as 
she held out her hand to say ‘good-night’ 
’Thorold’s voice changed a little, “ f shall never 
know how to thank you, Lady Patricia ; friend- 
ship with you, I know, is no empt term, itisa 
real gift ; it shall mean no less with me, believe 
me! Good-night and good-bye for a time, I 
shall be gone early to-morrow before you will 
have left your room, so I will say “ Au revoir’ 
now,’ 

“ Au revoir,” Patricia repeated gently. 

She left her hand io his an iustant lon 
only growing a little paler as he stooped and laid 
his lips upon the hand, 

Then with a smile she left him, walking out 
through the doorway so proud, and quiet, and 
erect, that no living soul, and Thorold least of all 
could have imagined the sudden tumult that was 
ra.ing in her young heart, She turned at the 
bend ofthe stairs and smiled back at him, then 
passing swiftly on she reached her own room, 
and when the door was:afely closed, Patricia 
stood alone in the firelight with her lips pressed 
passionately to the little hand his lips. hsd 
teuched barely a moment ago. And the fireglow 
gleaming over her stately figure found two or 
three new jewels shining on her hand—tears 
wrung from an overcharged heart | 





CHAPTER XX. 


Ir was settled that Patricia was to join her 
brother and his wife at Belton Towers early in 
the new’ year. Miriam’s plan for carrying off 
Lady Agnes and her family to swell the party on 
this occasion was frustrated through the doctor’s 
decree about Francis. The boy was quite unfit 
to stand the fatigue of another railway journey, 
just yet awhile at all events, and his mother 
naturally wou!d not leave him even for a day. 

Miriam was sincere in her protestations of re- 
gret and disappointment, She was truly sorry 
that Lady Agues could not be with her-to support” 
wher during Ler first few weeks at Belton, not only 
‘because of the effect this would produce on out- 
siders, but because Miriam was infinitely more 
at home with her husband's cheery and charming 
aunt than she couldever hopg to be with Patricia, 

In fact to herself Lady Settefeild shivered a 
little as she conjured up the ennui of living con- 
stantly in Patricia’s society without something 
or someone more congenial to help things along. 

When she found there was no chance of getting 
Lady Agnes therefore, Miriam suddenly remem- 
bered the existence of her si-ters. 

“T think it would be kind to have one of the 
girls with us, Danvers, if you don’t mind ; there 
will be the balls and other fhings, and I am sure 
Dolly or Ruth or Carrie, would be in the seventh 
heaven of delight if they could have their share 
of these festivities.’ 

“My darling,’ Lord Settefeild exclaimed, 
stooping to touch her flower-like face with his 
lips ; “as if you must ask my permission to do 
what you like in your own house! Have all the 
girls, if you want them ; the more the merrier. 
I am very fond of them all.” 

But Miriam laughingly put this on one side. 

* One at a time,” she said prettily ; “ and then 
there will be a companion for Patricia,” 

This conversation took place on the morning of 
the day before the Blanqueville visit came to an 
end, On the morrow Miriam and her husband 
were going down to Crowshurst to stay for a few 

ays. “ 

A week later they were to arrive, with all 
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due state and ceremonial, at Belton Towers and 
Patricia would jcin them there. 

Lord Settefeild, having discussed his wife’s 
plans, announced his own, He had had a letter 
from his agent at Belton touching on one or two 
important matters on the estate, and he had con- 
ceived the idea of paying a flying visit this day to 
his big home to attend to these matters per- 
sonally, and to see that al! would, be well arranged 
for their home coming, Miriam assented to all 
this, : 

“But mind, Danvers, you must go quite 
secretly, it will spoil everything if you are seen 
there before our grand arrival; and then you 
will come back very, very soon, darling, won’t 
you? It will be such a long day without you!” 

In a manner that was exceedingly strange to 
herself to realise, Miriam discovered that she 
developed almost a tender feeling for this dark, 
handsome, strong husband of hers. 

Love, as love, was of course impossible to her 
nature, but there was the sense of possession and 
power which pa for love with Miriam ; and 
the situation was all so new and agreeable that 
Settefeild was surrounded by an influence which 
appealed quickly to his wife’s shallow vain heart, 
Had he not. been whaf#he was—an earl—a man of 


position, of wealth, a person in the great world— 


Miriam would never have given two thoughteto 
him, save, perhaps, for an hour's amusement ‘or 
4irtation ; but, since he possessed every quali- 
fication most essential in her eyes, she gave him 
the best place in her estimation, and imagined, 
in her blind igncrance of the real beauty or 
aneaning of the word, that she had fallen in love 
at last. 

“He is really the only man I have ever cared 
about,” she said to herself calmly and with con- 
viction, as her mind conjured up visions of her 
many other intrigues and conquests. She was 
shrewd enough, too, to hit on the cause of this 
new experience. “It is because he is stronger 
than I am ; because I am a little afraid of him, I 
suppose ; and I am afraid,” Miriam owned to 
herself, with an honesty and a straightforward- 
ness that was not usual even in her most secret 
and intimate though‘s. “I am horribly afraid of 
him. I have never been afraid of anyone before, 
T have been mad with rage at my own folly, and 
frightened of consequences, but no individual 
creature has given me the same sensation that 
Danvers brings. It is strange I never imagined 
this before I married him. If I were placed 
now as [ was then!” 

Miriam gave a. little shudder, and laughed 
forcedly. 

“Well! for all my courage and command of 
myself I should feel very different, knowing Dan- 
vers a3 I now know him, to what I feel at this 
moment, Before, it was all risk, all danger ; now 
the risk and the danger are gone. There is only 
the possibility of someone talking—of someone 
bringing up those old days at St, Petersburgh. 
Someone who remembers as much as that man 
Blanqueville; but if they come I will meet and 
match them, I can always lie, Danvers will 
believe me before all the world and there is no 
evidence, no witness. She will never speak, I can 
trust her—for Cyril’s memory’s sake she will 
tdways be silent—and Cyril himself is dead,” 
Miriam repeated this word several times with a 
sort Of cruel delight, ‘“ dead—dead!” she 
muttered between her small white teeth. “The 
grave hides him forever, and I am fre? from that 
olious tie, that curse that has haunted me these 
last three years!” 

Miriam had not had much time or inclination 
either, to indulge in deep thought since her 
marriage ; but on this day of her husband’s 
hurried journey to Belton Towers, she was left 
more to herself than she had been for some time, 
and her solitude was an excuse for thought. 

She was so pensive, almost sad at luncheon, 
that Lady Agnes rallied her gently. 

“Dearest Mimi, the evening will soon be here, 
Danvers will arrive long before dinner,” she 
said, “he has not gone to the Autipodes you 
krow |” 

Lady Agnes was drawn irresistibly closer to her 
new niece, by what seemed to"her a tremendous 
evidence of romantic attachment. 





“ She has a heart as well as beauty. So much 
the better!” she said to herself. 

Something of the same thought came into 
Patricia’s mind. She was touched by Miriam’s 
manner to-day. 

“Tf she loves him—really and truly loves him, 
I shall have no fears for his happiness, It has 
been the doubt of her love, of her capacity for 
loving him or understanding his love, that has 
troubled me almost more than anything else,” 

Patricia's feelings were unconsciously softened 
towards her sister-in-law. | 

“ Would you care to go for a walk,” she asked 
Miriam, after luncheon, 

She had never made such an offer before, and 
Miriam felt. constrained to accept it, which she 
did with just the necessary amount of eagerness 
and pleasure... To herself, she made a little moue 
as she went to put on her furs, ? 

T hate walking and I hate her!” she said, 
half wearily, wholly irritated, “ still, I suppose I 
had better go, As she is coming to be with me 
at Belton for ever.so long I must try and get on 
to better and easier terms with her, but she is so 
hard, so heavy, so dull! How can she expect 


‘any man willever marry her! but I don’t sup- 


pose she ever desires or expects to get married, 
sheds too grand and too clever to be like other 
women, I only hope we shall manage to scratch 
along peacefully as long as-we can. I know if we 
come to loggerheads I shall say very disagree- 
able things to Patricia, I simply can’t help 
myself |’ 

This afternoon, however, Miriam was very far 
ont saying anything disagreeable to her sister-in- 
an. 


The two girls went for a long walk, and Lady 
Settlefeild chattered on lightly all the time, talk- 
ing principally of the different places she had 
visited in ae many continental-trip:, and Pat- 
ricia listened attentively. 

“I. think I envy you your visit to Russia 
most,” she said, when they arrived at a certain 
point in the conversation. “Mr. Blanqueville 
was telling us the other night so much that was 
interesting about the country, I should like to go 
there,” 

Miriam's delicate face had grown pale. 

“ How much of me did he speak of, I wonder ?” 
was the query that framed itself quickly in her 
mind out loud she said carelessly,— 

* Mr, Blanqueville is a very clever man. He can 
make everything sound interesting. Of coure, the 
big cities are pleasant, but I have no fancy to 
know much about the country or the people. I 
don’t like the characteristics of the Russian 
race!” 

Patricia made some answer to this and then 
Miriam changed the conversation, 

* Aren’t we somewhere near the station,” she 
asked ; “ would it be very impossible, Patricia, if 
we were to walk on there and wait till Danvers 
arrives. It must be getting quite late now ant 
if we have some time to wait we can sit and rest 
ourselves. I should Jike it,” Miriam added with 
a smile that Patricia found herself returning. 

She was drawn towards the girl in this moment ; 
the thought of a deep love for Danvers grew and 
gained ground and put Miriam ia a new light 
before her, 

‘TI think we can manage it,” she said at once, 
‘we are somewhere near the station, and I am 
afraid you must be very tired Miriam. [ hope 
not, Danvers will be vexed with me. I ought to 
have remembered the distance, but am a very good 
wa'ker and——” 

“ And Lam not!” Miriam broke in, laughingly. 
“T am a little tired,” she confessed the next 
moment, ‘‘but only a very little, Pat, don't be 
uneasy about me, please, a rest at the station will 
set me quite right.” 

They walked on almost in silence after this. 
The dusk deepened perceptibly and Miriam's pace 
slackened, 

Patricia reproached herself for her lack of 
thought in having taken her sister-in-law such a 
long way. She was glad when the station lights 
twiokled into sight. 

She did not feel to have grown to understand 
Miriam any better than she had done before, but 
she was distinctly conscious of feeling a more 
tender, a softer sensation for her brothe:’s young 





wife this day. Miriam in this clinging, childish 
mood, appealed to her. 

The thought, too, that Danver's deep devotion 
could be thoroughly understood, perhaps returned 
by Miriam, gave Patricia a touch of joy and blotted 
out much from her mind that had hitherto refused 
to be ousted. 

The station reached, Patricia hurried Lady 
Settefeild into the waiting-room. 

“We have half an’hour before the train comes. 
I go by that time you will look less pale. You 
had better have a cup of tea, Miriam.” 

But Miriam refused gently. 

“IT only want to rest, it is most comfortable 
here. I stippose there will be a carriage to meet 
Danvers?” 

“No doubt it has arrivel already. I will go 
and see,” 

Patricia moved out of the waiting-room with 
her own graceful dignity. There were several 
people scattered about the station all more or less 
humble folk, who looked at Lady Settefeild's deli- 
cate loveliness framed in her costly furs az at 
something that was not earthly. 

Patricia was more simply dressed, yet her tall, 
proud carriage commanded attention aad con- 
siderable awe. 

She found there was a dog-cart just drawing up 
at the station. The groom was in the Blanque 
ville livery, and some one, astout, humble-looking 
woman was clambering out of the cart not with- 
out much trepidation. 

She gave a little cry as, landed safely on terra 
firma,she turned and saw Patricia close beside 
her. 

“Oh ! my lady, I am glad. I've been over to 
see you, my lady, and I waited as long as I could, 
but I had to get back again and her ladyship up 
at the ’ouse was that kind, my lady, she made me 
drive back to the station like this, and I humbly 
beg your ladyship’s pardon, I'm sure, but 'm 
glad to see you.” 

* And I am glad to see you, too, Mrs. Butler,” 
Patricia said in her kindest way. 

She gave the groom orders to drive back as 
quickly as possible and to return with the 
brougham instead of the dog-cart. 

* Lady Settefeild is here at the station with me ; 
we shall remain and meet the Earl. lease let 
Lady Agnes know this at once, John,” 

The cart dashed away into the darkness again, 
and Patricia turned and gave all her attention to 
her humble friend. 

“ And you came all this way to see me, Mrs. 
Butler. Iam sorry I was out. I hope you have 
rested and had some tea; but I am sure you had 
if my aunt saw you, she always takes care of 
everybody! ” 

“Indeed and. she’s an angel, the same as you, 
my lady. Not, perhaps, quite as great @ angel 
in my eyes as you, my lady, for you’ve been that 
good to me and my boy, my lady. My Dick 
he’ve settled down splendid like in his new place, 
my lady, and I come over to tell you that, and to 
bid you farewell, my lady, for a long time, I'm 
afraid.” 

“You are going away from Linchester?’ 
Patriciy queried kindly. 

The woman rubbed her rough hand over her 
eyes, her voice was not steady or clear as she 
answered this question. 

“ Aye, I’m going ‘away, my lady, I've been 
there these many years, but it’s changed now to 
me since—since a trouble as I had this year, my 
lady. I’d not have gone if I'd not a known my 
boy Dick was safe and happy, and likely to stop 
where he is for many a day, please God, but the 
situatién come to me a day or two ago, and the 
money tempted me, my lady,.and so I’m going. 
It’s abroad with a small family, as a kind of 
housekeeper. The lady she knows me, and she’s 
eager like for me to go, and my boy, he seems to 
like it too, and so I'm going, my lady, and I come 
to tell you, and to bid you good-bye, if I may 
make s0 bold, my lady,” 

Patricia was touched by the woman’s gratitude 
she knew it was honest and sincere, she had 
been drawn to the woman the first hour she 
had met her. 

She stood talking out in the dusk for many 
moments, asking many questions about the new 
place, and making a mental note to send a useful 
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JANE BUTLER MADE NO REPLY. 


present to Mrs. Butler on the following day. 
She was listening to a long rambling description 
of the things concerning her humble friend’s depar- 
ture, when Miriam’s slender, beautiful figure came 
suddenly into the open doorway of the station; 
she peered a moment uncertainly into the 
dusk. 

“ Patricia,” she called in her clear low voice, 
that had almost a touch of irritation in it, 
“Patricia, are you there?” 

Before Patricia could make any answer the 
woman beside her broke off in her speech with a 
sudden exclamation, and then she stood very 
silent, strangely silent, indeed. 

“T am here,” Patricia called back hurriedly, 
she was conscious of a jarred sensation—she could 
not define it in this moment. ‘‘I must go,” she 
said to Mrs, Butler, “but I shall write to you, and 
you must let me know how you like your place. 
Good night, and goodbye; 1 hope you will not 
work too hard. I am sure you ought to have all 
the rest you can.” 

Jane Butler made no reply, gave no recognition 
of these gracious words, She was staring in a 
fixed sort of way at Miriam’s form. 

As Lady Settefeild advanced into the dusk, she 
drew back suddenly, and Patricia heard her 
say,— 

“Oh!” to herself, in a strange sighing sort of 
fashion, as if the sight of that lovely woman gave 
her pain, 

“Tl leave you, my lady ; I'll never be able to 
tell you all I feel for you, my lady, but if there’s 
even anything on this earth, as I can do for you, 
my lady, I pray God I may be let to do it.” The 
words were uttered hurriedly, and almost in the 
same breath there came a hurried query. “ This, 
this beautiful young lady, you know her, might I 
be so bold, my lady, as to ask her name, She, 
she is so beautiful—so very beautiful.” 

“She is the Countess of Settefeild, my brother's 
wife,” Patricia said immediately, and this time 
she was sure that Miriam’s advent was causing 
the woman some great surprise. 





Even if she, rejected this theory, whilst as she did so, there 
would have questioned her, however, there was ; rose befoig ber the memory of that bye-g ne 
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no chance. Miriam had come up to her and 
Jane Butler, with a curtsey, had moved hurriedly 
out of sight. E 

“You are here, I thought you were lost Pat. 
I was getting quite frightened!” Miriam gave 
a little laugh, “ who were you talking to? One 
of Lady Agnes’ pensioners? Shall we go back ? 
the train is signalled they say.” 

Patricia turned mechanically. 

“ That waz a woman I have befriended,” she 
said with all the old coldness returned to her 
voice and manner, why, shecould not have ex- 
plained. “She comes from Linchester,” and 
Miriam uttered a sharp exclamation, but had 
conquered her astonishment almost instantly. 

“ From Linchester, Pat. Surely that is a long 
way from here?” 

Patiicia looked at her brother's wife in a 
searching way. 

“ Linchester is quite close, about half an hour 
by train. This woman is called Jaae Butler. 
She is a good honest creature I[ believe. She is 
at least grateful.” 

“ A rare quality,” Miriam said with a smile. 

They were now,in the full light of the station 
again, but Patricia’s eyes could not detect any 
change in the lovely face. As though reading 
her doubt Miriam went on speaking slowly, 
“ Strange, the name seems familiar. Jane Butler. 
I seem to know it quite well. Now I come to 
think, I believe there was an old servant at 
Crowshurst many years ago called Jane Butler. 
I wish I had seen her, I should have re- 
membered.” 

Patricia made no answer. 

This last statement was most feasible, of 
course, and yet—yet there hed been something 
peculiarly marked in Jane Butler’s amazement at 
sight of Lady Settefeild—in her quick avoidance 
of meeting the beautiful young creature. True 
there might have been a cause on Mrs. Butler’s 
part to shrink from Miriam, but somehow 
Patricia’s sorrowful and quick beating heart 
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SHE WAS STARING IN A FIXED SORT OF WAY AT MIRIAM’S FORM. 


autumn day, when in kindliness and considera- 
tion she had driven the woman on the road to 
Crowshurst. 

All at once there flashed into Patricia’s: 
thoughts the recollection of one fact in that 
episode that had till now faded out of her 
remembrance. The fact of that letter which 
had fallen on the floor of the waggonette, and 
which she had handed to the woman, noting as 
she did so that the address on the envelope was 
written to Miriam. She recalled too with 
terrible clearness how Jane Butler had thanked 
her, telling her that this letter was the real 
cause for her journey, a letter that had to be 
delivered by hand, as it was too precious to be 
trusted to the post. 

Patricia suddenly shrank back from her sister- 
in-law as the sound of the approaching train 
drew nearer and nearer. 

Miriam had lied to her ! 

Miriam had some great, maybe some terrible 
cause for lying ! 

Miriam was her brother's wife ! 

Thought would not travel beyond these three 
points for the moment ! 


(To be continued. ) 








Tue Alaska Indians believe in reincarnation, ‘ 
the person at each succeeding birth being of the 
same sex, and retaining the same peculiar physi- 
cal characteristics. 

TuE inhabitants of the Nicobar Islands,a group 
in the Indian Ocean, have an extraordinary fancy 
for old hats, and a regular trade in such cast-off 
head gear is carried on between Calcutta and 
Nicobar, the much desired head-pieces being paid 
for in cocoanuts. A tall chimney-pot is the 
favourite among the Nicobarians, and the acme 
of fashion is considered to be a high white hat 
with a black hatband. This is worth from fifty ‘ 
to sixty cocoanuts, and is worn by the Nicoharian 
dandy when he goes out fishing, the rest of his 
atthe cop-istivg solely of a waistclut h. 
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“TIS MRS, VASPER AND POOR MISS KNOWLES!” SAID SELINA ANN, SPEAKING BETWEEN HER TEETH. 


THE SECRETS AND SHADOWS OF 
CASTLEG RANGE. 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ar eight o’clock in the morning Selina Ann 
brought my bath water, and, with her assistance, 
I quickly made my toilette and went downstairs 
to the oriel parlour, which I learned was Mr. 
Tressillian’s customary breakfast-room and din- 
ing-room when living at Castlegrange. 

The great reception rooms and other state apart- 
mente, always with the exception of the library, 
had not been used for years. 

It was nevertheless the duty of Mrs. Bell, the 
housekeeper, to see that those grand, forsaken 
old rooms were never neglected—that they were 
kept well aired and dusted always—though no- 
body ever entered them, indeed, save herself and 
the housemaids she governed. 

For the master received neither guests nor 
ordinary friendly callers at the old house; he 
had long ago given the world to understand that 
he was a recluse, a student, a hermit in his cell; 
and the world having failed to persuade Julian 
Tressillian to modify in any wise his ascetic views 
of life, had also, as a matter of course, ceased 
long ago to trouble itself about him and his 
eccentricities, 

No soul upon this earth is ever missed or 
mourned for more than a year and a day—seldom 
indeed for so long. ’Tis a selfish, hurrying old 
world, and no man is necessary to it. 

As on the previous night, Julian was there in 
the oriel parlour before me. 

Again were there three places laid on the oval 
table; and Mr. Tressillian, having pleasantly 
wished me good morning and expressed a hope 
that I had slept comfortably, said to the young 
man Willis who was bringing in the covered 
silver dishes,— 

“Are we to wait for Mrs. Vasper, do you 
know ?” 

“ Not this morning, sir. Mrs. Vasper—so Mrs. 





Bell desired me to tell you, sir—would breakfast 
upstairs with Miss Knowles,” 

“ Miss Knowles is no better, then, I presume?” 
Julian observed, carelessly. 

“T believe not, sir. In fact, I heard Mrs, Bell 
herself say that Miss Knowles had parsed an 
extremely bad night.” 

“Ah,” said my little lame kinsman, briefly ; 
and in the absence of Mrs, Vasper, he began at 
once to pour out the coffee with the bachelor- 
like dexterity I had before remarked in him on 
that morning, his first morning, at the breakfast 
table at The Lea; when dear Mrs. Joyce had 
failed to appear, being prostrated in her room 
with one of her bad nervous headaches, which 
happily, however, as a rule, in no wise robbed 
her of her usual appetite. 

When Mr. Tressillian had read his letters, and 
was looking at the morning papers, I ventured to 
speak a word or two and direct his attention to 
myself. 

“T should so like, if I may,” I began, timidly, 
“to go all over this big old house — into the 
chapel—everywhere. May I, do you think?” 

Julian stared at me for a few seconds in a 
rather perplexed, unseeing sort of way, as if he 
was thinking of other things just then ; but he 
smiled at last, and said slowly,— 

“May you? Oh, of course you may! I will 
take you about and show you what there is to be 
seen, myself, by-and-by, Hebe.” 

“This morning, will you?” 
eagerly. 

“ Well, no—I think not this morning,” he said 
deliberately ; and went on to explain that, as he 
had been absent from Castlegrange for several 
weeks, there were now many matters touching 
home affairs awaiting his personal attention. 

He would, for instance, be engaged with Stone, 
the steward, gll the morning ; and in the after- 
noon, after luncheon, his presence was required 
at Upper Forest Farm, whither he, Julian him- 
self, would walk ; though Mr. Stone, he added, 
with a quaint smile, would doubtless drive in his 
dogcart, 


I suggested, 





They were building new barns at Upper Forest 
Farm, it seemed, and Stone was dissatisfied with 
the way in which the work there was being 
done. 

“ But in the evening, Hebe, after dinner, [shall be 
free to accompany you whithersoever you please,” 
Julian promised. ‘ Meanwhile, dear, you must 
amuse yourself as well as you can with Selina 
Ann. So long as you are here, remember, she 
has nothing in the world to do but wait on you 
and do your bidding.” 

How good and kind and thoughtful for others 
he ever was! I thanked him earnestly ; for the 
more I saw of her, the more did I gxow to like, 
and appreciate the willing services of, my own 
especial attendant, Selina Ann. I had never 
before possessed a waiting-maid, or a maid-in- 
waiting, alt to myself; and the new sense of 
proprietorship was wholly delightful. 

It was, moreover, consolatory to reflect that I 
was not, after all, during my stay at Castlegrange, 
to be handed over entirely and unconditionally 
to the tender mercies, the unknown clemency, of 
Mrs. Vasper. And that, indeed, was wkat I had 
dreaded all along. 

Feeling, however, now assured on this score, I 
inquired fearlessly,— 

“ And when shall I see Mrs. Vasper ?” 

“Prokably at luncheon, Hebe ; that is, if Miss 
Knowles is better.” 

“ And if Miss Knowles is better willshe come 
down too?” 

After a brief pause, during which Julian rustled 
and turned more than once the newspaper he 
was reading, he said,— 

“ Miss Knowles is an unfortunate and a sorely 
afflicted lady, Hebe. She never leaves her rooms, 
unless it be to obtain a little fresh air and 
exercise in the park or grounds, whenever she 
may feel strong enough to bear the exertion ; 
and that, poor soul, is seldom! She troubles— 
interferes with—no one at Castlegrange,” said 
Julian gently. “She will not trouble or interfere 
with you, dear.” 

“Mrs, Joyce never told us—Bertie Wilford and 
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me—anyth'ng about Miss Knowles,” I said 
thoughtfully. “I wonder she didn’t, Because 
she used to tell us such lots of interesting things, 
when she was in the mood to talk about Castle- 
grange, and the days ; 

“She could tell you nothing whatever con- 
cerning Miss Kuowles, Hebe, for an excellent 
reason,” Julian interrupted with his quick frown. 
“Mrs. Vasper’s afflicted niece is an utter stranger 
to your old governess, To my certain knowledge, 
Mrs. Joyce has never even heard of the existence 
of Miss Knowles. Mrs. Joyce, indeed, was 
settled with you at The Lea when Miss Knowles 
first came here to live at Castlegrange, in order 
to put herself under the care and treatment of 
her aunt, who is one of the most skilled and 
patient nurses in England, I should say. Indeed, 
in her younger days, before her marriage, Mrs. 
Vasper was a hospital nurse—from choice and 
love of the good work, mind you, Hebe; for her 
people were rich, as the world counts riches, in 
those days.” : c 

“Mrs, Vasper’s niece!” I echoed—surprised 
to hear this, though I could not have explained 
why. 

“Yes ; that is the relationship between them. 
Yet although Mrs. Vasper herself is a connection 
of mine, on the side of my mother, Miss Knowles 
is not, And now, my dear little cousin,” Julian 
said more brightly, “ I think you had better run 
along and find Selina Ann. Be out of doors as 
much as possible; enjoy your freedom all you 
can in the present; for a few days’ hence, 
recollect, there will be Bath to encounter—and 
Madame Adolphe.” 

Julian then limped away to the steward’s 
oftice, where Mr. Stone, with divers account 
books, was awaiting the coming of the Squire ; 
and I went off to find Selina Ann. 

My maid and I, profiting by the advice of Mr. 
Tressillian, spent the whole morning in the open 
air. The ancient gardens of Castlegrange were 
indescribably quaint and beautiful, and kept 
throughout in matchless order ; and there really 
appeared to be, in fact, no attainable confines to 
the glorious old park surrounding them, and 
stretching upward for miles beyond them on 
every side. 

We wandered at will and climbed hither and 
thither under the noble trees, until at length we 
found ourselves withia a dense ride of the forest, 
and sat dowa to rest awhile upon the sloping 
ground amid the variegated velvet mosses and 
cocl giant bracken which there abounded. 

All at once, as..we were thus resting, I made 
an extraordinary discovery. 

“Selina Ann,” [ said, gazing searchingly iato 
her round and blooming countenance, “I do 
believe that I have seen you somewhere before !” 

“T don’t think that you can have, miss,” 
answered Selina Aun simply ; “for I was living 
in London, out Woolwich way, before I came to 
Castlegrange—a place I kept for nigh on five 
years. But my mistress there died; and as I 
was unable to hear of another nice respectable 
situation like the one I had lost, mother she 
made bold enough to write to Mr. Tressillian— 
who, lucky for me, was at home just then—and 
sent him her humble duty, and asked him if he 
would kindly speak to the house-keeper, Mrs. Bell, 
for me, and see whether she cou!d find a place for 
me at the great house. And Mrs. Bell did—she 
said she wanted a maid for the linen-room, and 
for the still-room, and would take me directly if 
my character was satisfactory. I knew that was 
all right ; and so, miss, I came to Castlegrange. 
Mother she knows well how good Mr. Tressillian 
is—for a whole year, when father was down 
and out of work with rheumatism in the feet, 
we never paid a shilling o’rent to the agent- 
gentleman—and she felt sure th»t he’d forgive 
her the liberty she took. You see, miss, nearly 
all the cottages and land in our part of the world 
belong to Mr. Tressillian ; and there’s not a better 
nor uprighter landlord. than him on the face of 
the earth, father says ; look where you will for 
the next. He’s always called the poor man’s 
friend down at home.” 

“And which is your part of the world, your 
home, then, Selina Ann, and what is your cur- 
name, if you please?” I asked, feeling somehow 
surer every minute that Selina Ann was not the 





total stranger to meI had at first very naturally 
believed. 

“ My home is at Sandfield, in Sussex, miss. ~ I 
was born there. My surname is Jobson,” said 
she. 

“Jobson ! What !—any relation to old Jobson 
the carrier?” I asked with eager interest, and 
not perharps quite so politely as I might. 

Yes, miss. Old Jobson the carrier, as they 
used to call him, is grandfather. Father is his 
eldest son Thomas. But grandfather he’s got too 
old and dazy to.mind the horse and cart now, 
and lives with Aunt Zillah at Pevensey.” 

* Yes,~yes, of course; [remember he does. 
And, oh, Selina Ann, do. you know anything 
about Bertie Wil——I mean, young Mr. Wilford, 
who lives at the Parsonage at Thorpe ; not far 
from Sandfield, youknow?” 

“T've heard of him, miss, often. "Twas he 
who bought grandfather’s covered cart, when the 
poor old dear grew too old and doddery for his 
work like, and going back’ards and for’ards with 
the parcels.. They do say, miss, round about 
Sandfield, that that young Mr, Wilford is going 
to be 2 famous picture-painter one of these fine 
days, and set the Thames a-fire, as the saying is.” 

“ Oh, Selina Ann, how strange it isindeed that 
you should know all this!” I eried joyfully. 
‘“* And only to think, too, that you should come 
from Sandfield! So I must have seen you before 
somewhere, mustn’t I?” I insisted. 

“Well, not me, misa, I fancy, as I said. But 
you might easily have happened to have run 
agén my sister Lavinia Jane, who is cur’ous like 
me in feature, so they all say at home, only a 
year younger. She used to be in service at ‘The 
Mariner’s Rest,’ at Thorpe, along o’ Mrs. Page, 
the landlady. Yes, it’s Lavinia Jane I expect 
you mean, miss ; and if, as you say, you lived at 
Thorpe too, why, you must ha’ seen her often 
and often about dinner-time going over the road 
to the neighbours with their cans of beer.” 

Ah, that was it, unquestionably, then! It 
was Mrs. Page’s buxom handmaiden whom I 
now recognised in her elder sister, Selina Ann. 
Aud here, I mused, was yet another characteristic 
instance of Julian Tressillian’s kind-heartedness 
and forethought for the pleasure and conve- 
nience of others. 

Plainly he bad elected Selina Ann Jobson .to 
fill.the post of waiting-maid to me, because, 
knowing aJl about the daughter and her respect- 
able parents in Sussex, he thought that it would 
please me to discover in her a sympathetic human 
link, as it were, between the present and the 
past. 

Need it be added that, after this agreeable 
discovery of the morning, I and Selina Ann 
found a great deal to say to each other concern- 
ing Sandfield and its neighbourhood, Thorpe 
and its natives, Shoreham, where Mr. Aragon 
lived, and the Mar‘ello towers that Bertie was 
so fond of drawing in the summer evenings—and, 
in consequence of all this, became stauncher 
friends than ever ? 

She was so quiet-mannered and respectful, so 
altogether well-behaved, that there was no likeli- 
hood of the girl's forgetting herself and pre- 
suming unduly upon my childish and innocent 
familiarity.. 

We were still chatting busily about Sussex 
and the Sussex folk and places we knew, when 
Selina Ann caught the sound of approaching 
footsteps, and lifting a warning finger, said,— 

“S-s-s-h, miss, There’s somebody coming 
along the ride !’” 

“ And what of it? Weare doing no harm,” I 
suggested. And, besides, we are in the forest, 
and it all belongs to Mr. Tressillian. Nobody 
can turn ug out.” 

“They may be poachers,” whispered Selina 
Ann, cautiously ; “and poachers, I’ve heard 
father say, are desperate men.” 

“Poachers are thieves, and roam about the 
woods at night, and not at this time of——” 





Selina Aun stopped me, saying, “ §-s-3-h” 
again; and then she peeped carefull 
the bracken and leafy boug!.s, 


As we sat there together upon the slopiog, 


y through 





mossy ground, quiet as mics, and scarcely breath- 
ing, nobody passing along the ride could detect 





us or would be likely to suspect our nearness to 
the pathway. 

“T am wrong, miss,” breathed Selina Ann. 
“Tis Mrs. Vasper and poor Miss Knowles! We 
had better keep quite still, though, if you don’t 
tind ; because they never like to meet or speak 
to anybody when they are out a-walking, which 
indeed is a very rare thing fir ’em, and they 
always turn back and go another way if they see 
anybody coming along the same path as them- 
selves.”’ 

“Miss Knowles must be ever so much better 
since last night,” I whispered, “ or she woulda’s 
be out walking now, would she?” 

“ She does get better very quickly sometimes 
—almost as suddenly as she falls ill, they say. 
It’s the nature of her complaint, I suppose, miss 
—these attacks like,” said Selina Ann, vaguely. 

“But doesn’t she ever have a doctor to see 
her?” I inquired. 

‘*No-o,” replied Selina Ann, dubiously. ‘At 
least, I've never heard of one coming, and I've 
never seen one here, §s-sh, Miss Hebe, here 
they are!” es 

Then I too parted noiselessly the cool boughs 
and bracken, and cautiously peeped forth too. 

Two female figures were advancing slowly 
along the ride ; the warm sunbeams, in chequered 
patches, dancing and flickering upon their gar- 
ments as they came. 

One of them was a slight-made, impassive- 
looking woman of medium height, dressed with 
an almost Quakerish care and simplicity; a 
woman whose age might be anything between 
fifty and sixty-five; and whose dust-coloured 
hair was banded closely over her ears and low on 
her thin drab cheeks ; whose very lips and eyes 
seemed alike devoid of all co’our and expression. 
The other woman, her companion, aleo of 
ordinary height and slender shape, was dressed in 
black ; walking tiredly, spiritlessly, with lagging 
feet, as a wan invalid in convalescence may walk, 
on first rising from a bed of sickness to take the 
air. 

But her face, bright and warm as was the day, 
was thickly veiled ; no feature, no glimpse of it 
whatever beirg discernible through the screen 
of funereal lace. The arm cf the Quakerish 
colourless woman was hooked through that of 
the spiritless woman in black. 

I knew intuitively that the former was Mrs. 
Vasper ; and that the latter was her niece, Miss 
Knowles, 

They never for an instant dreamed of our 
proximity. They passed on their way like ghosts, 
in silence. They somehow looked and moved, 
indeed, as if they neither of them had ever 
exchanged a word with mortal soul—as if their 
joyless, passionless lives were lived-in a world of 
their own; a world apart; a world of eternal 
silence ! 

“That is Miss Knowles, the veiled: one, isn’t 
it?” I eaid, when the two were gone. 

“Yes ; the veiled one’s Miss Knowles,” nodded 
Selina Aon. 

“ But why should she keep that ugly thick veil 
down on a beautiful day like this?” I asked— 
‘*she must be suffocated.” 

The two slowly-moving’silent figures had passed 
round a bend in the ride by this time, and were 
out of sight. All the same, the cautious Selina 
Ann said “§-s-s-h ’”’ once more, and then after a 
second or so added with an air of mystery,— 

“ Nobody, I've heard tell, ever sees, or I believe 
has ever seen. Miss Kuowles in the house with 
her bonnet off, except ’tis Mrs. Vasper ; and when 
she's out-of-doors with her aunt, no matter what 
the weather may be, miss, wet or fine, damp or 
dry, wind or no wind, she always wears a veil as 
you see her just now.” i 

“Oh, how unpleasant that must be—how fear- 
ful! But what does she do it for, poor thing?” 

“ Well, they do say, Miss Hebe—the servants, 
and Mrs. Bell, and everybody at Castlegrange— 
that her face is not a sight for folks with bad 
nerves. ‘Tis only natural, o’ course, in them 
circumstances, that she’d be glad to wear a fall 
out-of-doors and so hide her terrible infirmity 
from prying eyes.” 

“Oh, poor Miss Knowles—poor thing!” I-cried 
again. ‘‘I am so sorry for her! But putting all 
that aside, Selina Ann, don't you ‘thiuk,” I said 
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earnestly —* don’t you really think, now, that it 
is extremely good and kind of my cousiu Mr. 
Tressillian to let Miss Knowles live here at Castle- 
grange with her aunt? Because although Mrs. 
Vasper herself is some sort of relation of his, 
Miss Knowles, ‘you know, is’ not—no relation 
whatever. He said so only this morning, Selina 
Ann, before I came out with you.” 

“ Good and kind of the master !’ echoed Selina 
Ann, warm!y—“ ay, that itis! We all say so; 
every one of us, There are hospitals and other 
places in London that even I know of, for poor 
afflicted people like Miss Knowles. And that’s 
where she ought to be by rights, miss—in the 
hospital ; and not here at the great house with her 
aunt. But, there, as I’ve said to mother, and 
mother’s said to me, over and over again—there’s 
not much of the Squire to look at, we've said, 
meaning no disrespect, but what there is of him 
is all good, inside and out; and you can’t say 
that of every man - gentleman, [ should say—can 
you, miss?” 

“JT think——No, Selina Aun, I am sure that 
you are right,” I answered gravely. “ My cousin 
Julian is lame and small; small, very small, ’'m 
afraid, for a man; but, as you say, he is al good, 
I know it now.” , 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Mr. Tresstiuran, after all, did not show himself 
at the luncheon table, business detaining him in 
the steward’s office, whither at half-past one 
Gregory the butler carried a white covered tray 
with refreshment for the master and Mr. Stone ; 
and therefore it happened that Mrs. Vasper and I 
partook of the midday meal together—a téle a. téte 
arrangement which, to me at all events, was far 
from being an agreeable one. 

I stood in the oriel parlour all alone, looking 
idly out towards the sweet old pleasaunce, which 
at Castlegrange was still known as Dame Lucy’s 
garden, when the door behind me opened without 
my noticing it and a thin hand lightly tapped my 
shoulder. 

I started round and looked upward, exclaiming 
*‘A-ah |” and perceived then that it was Mrs, Vas- 
per who was bending over me, her chill gray hand 
now softly holding me by the arm. 

I looked straight, and it may be a little 
defiantly, into her small colourless “eyes ; and 
knew that I disliked her then and there ; with a 
dislike at once instant, thorough, and unalterable, 
which neither time, knowledge, reason. nor future 
intercourse would ever have power to weaken one 
jot. 

I had conceived an antipathy for Mrs. Vasper 
even before we met—our actual meeting, now, 
did. but confirm the aversion; that was all. 
When dear Mrs. Joyce had said of her that Mrs. 
Vasper was a devout woman who read no book 
but the Bible, and always wrote the word “duty” 
with a capital “ D ”’—yes, even then I had dimly 
foreseen that I never could like this relative of 
Julian Tressillian’s ; and Bertie Wilford himself 
had not improved matters mentally by suggesting 
that Mrs. Vasper might possibly resemble the 
waxen effigy of Mrs, Manning, as that dreadful 
person appears in her dingy black satin gown in 
the Chamber of Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s, 

Yet to do Mrs. Vasper justice, the servants at 
Castlegrange/one and all of them, from Danvers 
ond Mrs. Bell downward, ceemed really to like 
and to respect the aunt of the unfortunate Miss 
Knowles, and invariably spoke of her respectfully, 
too, behind her back. This fact doubtless was 
owing to Mrs. Vasper’s character for unfailing 
consideration and courtesy in dealing with. those 
whom chance had made her inferiors, 

Moreover, Mrs. Vasper, from the very beginning 
of her residence beneath the Castlegrange roof, 
had never once presumed to quest‘on the 
authority, or in any wise to trespass upon the 
domain, of Mrs. Bell the housekeeper. Never had 
she been known to assume the airs of a mistress, 
or to claim superior privileges to which, as a 
new-comer and a stranger, she was in no manner 
entitled—in all matters, whether important or 
otherwise, touching the government of the house- 
hold, deferring to and abiding by the old 
established laws of Mrs. Bell. 





And then, too, she and her all but invisible 
niece gave so littleextra trouble of any kind to 
any one about them, that, in a great old house 
furnished and ordered like that of Castlegrange, 
the presence cf the two quiet ladies and their 
temperate requirements absolutely made no 
perceptible difference. 

In a word, Mrs. Vasper, so to speak, cleverly 
and wisely effaced herself; At Castlegrange she 
was ever and in all circumstances siurply the 
poor retiring gentlewoman, a curate’s widow, who 
was dependent upon a rich and generous kinsman 
for food and shelter, and who in all probability 
was largely indebted to him for many a substan- 
tial benefit besides. Hereby it was—in this care- 
fully played *i/e—that she won and retained so 
successfully the goodwill and suffiages of her 
subordinates. 

She was the quietest, the most noiseless woman 
it is possible to conceive, In her way of speak- 
ing, in her manner of moving and doing even 
trivial things, there was a sort of chilly stillness 
not easy to depict, an utter lack of spontaneity, 
of natural animation, that bordered on the 
unearthly, the horrible, I thought with a shiver, 
which I believe was not unnoted by the glance 
of her swift pale eyes that nevertheless struck 
one at the same time as being so extraordinarily 
still and expressionless, 

She sat down by the window and drew me to 
her knee, the while regarding me closely with 
those singularly light coloured eyes. . 

-®© And go,” said she at length, in a distinct low 
voice that was as monotonous as the personality 
of its strange possesser—“ and so, little girl, you 
are Hebe Fairburn ?” 

Since that was my name, and Mrs. Vasper 
knew that it was, I did not recognise the neces- 
sity of a reply. She continued to regard me 
intently, with her gray bloodless fingers still 
fastened on my arm ;*and, though I recoiled 
openly from Mrs. Vasper with her small and 
snaky eyes, I yet somehow found the courage to 
look at her hardily, and marked as I did so that 
her scinty eyelashes were dust-coloured like her 
hair—those hideous smooth broad bands of an 
obsolete mode that lay so flatly over her ears and 
low on her thin drab cheeks. 

I was,not afraid of her now. No. My trust, 
my porfect faith in Julian, manikin though he 
was, had grown so rapidly and surely, was 
strenzthening daily, that I no longer felt in the 
least degree fearful of anything or of anybody at 
Castl-grange. : 

“JT knew your mother, Doreen Tressillian,” 
Mrs, Vasper went on. “I nursed her in her last 
illness, You are very like her now, Hebe Fair- 
burn; you will be even more so by-and-by, I 
should say—that is, if you live to grow up.” 

“Mr. Tressillian himself has said. the same 
thing ; or something like it in a different way,” 
I answered ungraciously ; and quietly freed 
myself from the soft firm hold of Mrs. Vasper. 

We took our places at the table in an ominous 
calm; and although my long morning’s ramble 
with Selina Ann had made me unusually hungry, 
in five or six minutes I was longing to be gone 
and to leave Mrs, Vasper in sole possession of the 
oriel parlour. 

“T have finished. May I go?” I. asked 
abruptly. 

* Got Where do you wish to go? I thought 
you might be pleased to come upstairs with me 
to my sitting-room, and read to me there for half 
ayhour or so,” said Mrs. Va:per, with a queer 

utter of the eyelids. ‘You have been out ia 
the sun all the morning, little girl, and a rest will 
do you good.” . 

“T want to write to Mra. Joyce,” I murmured 
uneasily, wordering whether she would dare to 
detain me against my will, and whether it was 
the Bible she would expect me to read aloud to 
her if I consented to accompany her upstairs to 
her sitting-room in the south side of the mansion, 
where Mrs, Vasper’s own rooms, together with 
those of Miss Kuowles, I knew were situated. 

“Ah, yes—Mra. Joyce—of course!” echoed 
Mrs. Vasper musingly, “I hope, Hebe Fairburn, 
that Mrs. Joyce has trained you wisely and re- 
ligiously ? I doubt it—I doubt it. Yet remember, 
child, there is no comfort in this world like unto 
that afforded us by religi—true religion—by con- 





stant and earnest prayer; whether we be young 
or old.” 

“ Mrs, Joyce trained me as well as anybody 
could ; and she was a dear good sweet lovable old 
darling into the bargain!” I exclaimed hotly. 
“ Nobody, I'm sure, could have trained me better, 
not if—if—if they'd tried ever so to do it!” 

“You do not speak grammatically, at any rate; 
and I fear you have a hasty temper, Hebe Fair- 
burn,” observed Mrs, Vasper, in her stilliest, 
chillieet* manner, as she helped herself auto- 
matically to cheese and butter. “A stubborn 
and rebellious heart, little girl, isa great curze— 
a great curse to anyone, remember. You should 
pray to Heaven to soften it, I will pray for you 
myself,” 

‘*You need not,” I answered quickly, angry 
tears now dimming my eyes. “I'd rather you 
didn’t, And—and I wish, I do wish that you 
would not call me ‘little girl’ and ‘ Hebe Fair- 
burn’ in that—tbat—that nasty, horrid way you 
have! Why cannot you stop at ‘Hebe’ like 
anybody else? Nobody ever did it before ; and 
—and,” chokily, “I dc not like it, Mrs. Vasper.” 

Mrs. Vasper actually smiled—a transient life- 
less smile. That is to say, her white lips just 
parted for a few seconds, and disclosed three long 
yellowish teeth, like rats’ teeth, which probably, 
I thought maliciously, were all that she had left 
in front to show. 

“You are avery curious little person,” she said 
then ; “and if I were asked my opinion, I should 
say a not very well-mannered one either. But 
training with the young means so much—it is in 
fact everything for their future good or evil ; 
though pray do not fancy for a moment that I 
question the wisdom of your Mrs. Joyce. Doubt- 
less she knows best. Doubtless she thinks she 
knows best. Now please run along; do not wait 
for me if you have finished—and by all means 
write your letter to Mrs. Joyce. I have no desire 
to keep you with me if you would rather be else- 
where.” 

I needed no further permission, and escaped 
straightway to Selina Ann, whom I found at work 
in Mrs. Bell’s parlour, busily turning a gown of 
the housekeeper’s and making it look as good as 
new. 

And there in the housekeeper’s sitting-room I 
wrote my letter to Mrs. Joyce ; Selina Aun mean- 
while sitting by with her needle and bearing me 
company, and Mrs. Bell herself passing in and 
out frequently with her keys, 

I told my dear old governess all about my 
arrival at Castlegrange, and said that I liked very 
much my maid Selina Ann, whose surname was 
Jobson, and who in reality came from Sandfield, 
she being.a granddaughter of old Jobson the 
carrier ; but that I detested: Mrs. Vasper from 
the bottom of my heart, and had known that I 
should all along. 

And then I wrote to Bertie Wilford and told 
him pretty much the same thing. In fact, I care- 
fully copied parts of the one letter into the pages 
of the other—Bertie wouldn't know, or mind if 
he did. I also told Bertie to be sure and call at 
Lea Cottage and give my love to Prudence Best ; 
that is, should he not run against her in Thorpe. 

Old Prudence, I reminded him, had once lived 
at Castlegrange, and would.af course be glad to 
hear how I was getting along there ; and Mrs. 
Bell, the housekeeper, moreover, desired to be 
kindly remembered to Prudence. 

In a postscript to each letter I added : 

“Mrs, Vasper has a niece living with her here 
at Castlegrange. Her name is Miss Knowles. 
But she never comes downstairs ; at least, only 
to walk out in the park or forest sometimes, for 
her health, which is delicate. She has something 
dreadful the matter with her face; and always 
wears a veil.” 

* * * * * 


Mrs. Vasper reappeared at dinner, and posi- 
tively wore a dingy black satin gown! So Bertie 
Wilford was right, and there was something 
about her not unlike the horrible Mra. Manning 
after all ! 

The gown, indeed, seemed to stick to her flat 
body, as if the satin was pasted on it, and the 
skirt fell in straight limp thick gathers all round. 
It barely touched the ground—there was nothing 
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whatever behind resembling a bustle or a 
train. 

As dinner proceeded, Mr, Tressillian said 
interrogatively : 

** And so Miss Knowles is better ?” 

“ Olivia is much better, I thank you,” replied 
Mrs. Vasper, in her awfully still way ; and she 
raised her hands—a habit she had acquired—and 
pressed the smooth broad bands of dust- 
coloured hair yet more closely to her cheeks 
and ears. 

No cap, no ornament of any kind, decked her 
narrow drab head; but a large gold brooch 
with hair in it fastened her embroidered collar. 

She appeared to forget that I was at the table ; 
at all events, she did not apeak to me. Perhaps, 
I thought, hers was a nature that never forgot 
disagreeable things ; and she remembered 
still with resentment our skirmish of the 
afternoon. 

Presently she said, exactly as if I were not in 
th: room at all: 

“The child is very like her mother, Julian.” 

* Yes,” he said. 

“Tn more ways than one, Julian,” said Mrs 
Vasper. 

“Ts she?” answered he, 

“Yes. Wilfulness, pride, obstinacy, a love of 
the vanities of this world—these fatal blemishes 
of character wrecked the life of Doreen Tressil- 
lian ; and these things do I read all over again 
in the character of her child. Remember in the 
past - 

“Pray be quiet,” said Julian wearily, a look 
of pain at the moment marring the white serenity 
of his noble brow. ‘‘Surely you must forget 
that Hebe is now present with us !” 

“No; I do not forget,” replied Mra. Vasper 
stonily. ‘“ With a wayward mother and a 
dissolute father, ‘how shall a man escape from 
his ancestors, or draw off from his veins the black 
drop which he drew from his father’s or his 
mother’s life’?” quoted Mrs. Vasper, gloomily. 
“*T was about to speak only for her good, Julian. 
Nothing more.” 

“Surely there is time,” he muttered, with a 
gesture of almost ungovernable impatience. 
“ Hebe is so young—so innocent—as yet a mere 
child.” He spoke now in an undertone full of 
entreaty. “ Let her be.” 

“ Children grow older ; and youth is the seed 
time of life,” said Mrs. Vasper, still as if I had 
been miles away in another place and not seated 
within a yard or so cf her rusty black satin gown 
—‘‘and the harvest to come is either a blessing 
ora bane. ‘It needs a wild steersman when we 
voyage through chaos,’” said the awful woman, 
darkly ; “and is it meet, think you, Julian, that 
Hebe Fairburn with a soul to be saved should be 
suffered to follow unchecked, unguided, in the 
footsteps of her hapless and unhappy e 

“Silence!” said my kinsman, sternly and dis- 
tinctly, though scarcely above a breath ; for the 
servants were over at the dinner-waggon, and in 
&@ moment would be back again near the table. 
“T’ll hear no more.” 

Mrs. Vasper inclined her drab head frigidly. 

“ Have I not always been silent?” she said, 
with the shadow of a sneer. 

“Tt is well,” Julian Tressillian answered. 
“Keep so.” And then spoke with a visible 
effort of other things; amongst them mention- 
ing the business of the barn-building which was 
going forward eo tardily and unsatisfactorily at 
Upper Forest Farm. 

Mrs. Vasper, I noticed, ate sparingly, and 
diluted the little wine she drank three parts 
with water. This evening she did not wait for 
dessert ; but folded her serviette with inimitable 
neatness, and rose from her place noiselessly 
when Willis brought round the finger-bowls. 

“Excuse me—I must return to Olivia,” she 
murmured, once more inclining her narrow drab 
head, but this time to no one in particular. And 
go, ghost-like, glided from the oriel parlour. 

As the door closed on the black satin gown 
Mr. Tressillian sighed ; one could not determine 
whether the sigh were an expression of relief or 
of mental weariness. He could not be physically 
tired ; because he had observed that he was not 
so a short while before, 

“Are not you and Mrs, Vasper yet friends, 











then, Hebe?” Julian inquired, listlessly, when 
he judged that Miss Knowles’s aunt was out of 
earshot and well on her upward way to their 
rooms on the south side of the house. 

“Friends?” I echoed. ‘ Oh, we never shall be 
that, or anything like it! I can’t bear her.” 

He sighed again, and refilled his claret glass, 

“You are frank, at any rate. Why not?” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“Why that is a Doctor Fell sort of reason, 
Hebe.” 

“Is it? Is Doctor Fell a doctor in Wey- 
bridge?” I asked, curiously, at the same time 
wondering whether he had ever been to see Miss 
Knowles. 

“Good gracious, child ! No, no, no ; what I 
meant was, that your reason, if such it can be 
called, for disliking Mrs. Vasper, is a shadowy 
and an unsatisfactory one, to say the least about 
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“T do not think it is,” I contended. “ Mrs. 
Joyce herself said that she never could get along 
with her—I mean long ago, when they lived here 
together at Castlegrange—and that Mrs. Vasper 
never read any book but the Bible, and always 
wrote the word ‘duty’ with a capital ‘D.’ I 
never liked her—in my mind, you know—after I 
heard that, And when I saw her it made no 
difference.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Julian, with an odd, brief 
smile. 

“Not only that—she reminds me of a weasel, 
or an eel, or a white rat, or—or something cold 
and cruel and unpleasant. I—I don’t quite 
know what.” 

* And yet, dear, you should know,” he said, 
gently, ‘‘it is only her manner, her own severe 
way of looking at things, Life to Mra. Vasper is 
a serious business, that should be lived eeriously, 
conscientiously; and Heaven the certain goal 
for those who believe in it faithfully, and 
honestly strive to attain it. One should not 
doubt, I think,” said Julian, rather absently, 
‘*that Mrs. Vasper is a thorough Christian. Yes 
I am sure, dear, she is that,” 

“Ts she?” 

* Yes, Hebe—according to her lights,” he said, 
in the same sad, thoughtful tone. 

“ According to her lights! I think they must 
be very funny ones, whatever they are,” I 
auswered warily, rather puzzled, however, as to 
his exact meaning now. 

“Well, perhaps when you are older—who can 
tell in the present ?” he said, rising as he spoke— 
“you will understand Mrs. Vasper better ; will 
recognize and acknowledge by degrees her peculiar 
moral strength and worth—and so in time get to 
like her better.” 

To this I said nothing ; but pushed back my 
chair too, 

“Come, Hebe,” Julian continued, “ I have not 
forgotten your request, or my own promise. I 
want, too, to show you your mother’s portrait— 
it hangs in the barons’ hall. She and your Aunt 
Doris, in their bright, unclouded girlhood, were 
painted together by the celebrated Austrian 
portrait painter, Otto von Wunsch, then resident 
in London. They made an exquisite picture 
- ++.” QOnce more he sighed deeply, uncon- 
sciously.... “And afterwards we will visit 
the chapel, dear, and go down into the crypt 
below ; and there you shall look again upon 
Doreen’s quiet face, that even in death—even 
to-day—is still as lovely as it ever was in life, 
more than thirteen years ago, when she was happy 
° . and before the shadows came. You are 
not very old, Hebe,” Julian said, regarding me 
ye in his grave, elder-brotherly way, “ but 
I think you are a brave young soul for your 
years ; and it is time that you were fearless and 
semsible about these things— sad and strange 
though they may appear to you now. Yet Death, 
after all, is simple and beautiful; not horrible 
and mysterious, as the ignorant would unwisely 
lead us to believe. We should learn, Hebe, to 
think calmly and familiarly of the ‘cold, kind 
white angel,’ and not shrink even from all thought 
of him, asin our mortal cowardice we are too 
prone to do, For, dear, he meets and greets 
each one of us so loyally, so tenderly, at the end 
of life’s hard journey, and gives us rest at last !” 

(To be continued.) 





THE SQUIRE'S SON. 


—_ = 
CHAPTER XI.—(contiuued.) 


“In gratitude she told him her story. She 
was English, but where born and whence she 
came she knew not. She was so beautiful that 
the Englishman fell in love with her, and she 
returned the compliment. They made a solemn 
compact. It was this—they were to love each 
other through life and after death ; but there was 
to be no tie between them. Like two streams 
they were to scamper down the mountain of life, 
but when either chose they were to be free and 
separate and change their course. Yes, the man 
would not sacrifice his life for love, nor would he 
let the girl also. It was a fair compact, and sol- 
emnly made, 

“The girl came to London and, helped by her 
friend, won fame and wealth. She shone like a 
sun upon the public, who welcomed and worship- 
ped her, 

“The man idled on, doing nothing. But a 
time came when he thought and acted. He 
loved the dancer still, but he would not break 
his vow, and the compact was kept. 

“ Henceforth the streams must divide—one 
will shine on brightened by wealth, fame, and the 
public favour ; the other must struggle through 
rocks and quicksands into an ocean of success, 
Bella, you are the girl, [the man. Our compact 
must be kept,” and he looked down into her 
eyes and her white face with a stern smile. 

The girl hid her face from it and shuddered. 

** Reginald,” she said, so hoarsely that he had 
to bend his head to hear her—“ Reginald, you 
will kill me!” 

He shook his head. 

‘* No, Bella, women do not die of broken hearts, 
whatever men may do,” 

She moaned like a wounded stag, and lifted her 
pale face again. 

“TI know it,” she breathed, “I know it, and 
you—you would kill me before your eyes if I 
stood in ycur way. I know it.” 

“T should,” he said, solemnly. “ Between ue 
who have loved and love still there can be no 
deceit. Three years ago I offered you my love 
under these conditions. I set before you the 
certain future when the break must come. You 
accepted my love with wide open eyes, with 
entire knowledge of the consequences. The break 
has come. We keep our compact and part, loving 
each other still, but eaying farewell for ever.” 

She was calm, unnaturally calm now, though 
white to the very lips. In her heart was a 
resolution born of despair—for from the sentence 
that had just fallen from Reginald’s lips she 
knew there was no escape, no appeal. 

“ You love me still?” she asked. 

“You know it,” he replied, meeting her gaze 
with clear, unshrinking eyes. 

“I know it,” she said. ‘“ You would not speak 
falsely to me. You love me still, and that must 
be my consolation. Reginald, you did not com- 
piete your story. You said nothing of the care 
and love you lavished on the dancing-girl. You 
said nothing of the weary toil you bestowed upon 
her. You said nothing of the labour which, with 
a willing heart, you underwent to polish the 
rough pebble and make it worthy of a place in 
your hand. You have left me to ‘nish the story, 
Reginald, and—I—I cannot live without you. You 
say you must pas’ through rocks and quicksands 
to fortune ; well, then, I will not endure the life 
that would be hateful without your love. I shall 
glide into the silent pool of death.” 

In tones as solemn, almost as stern as his, her 
voice breathed out the threat. 

His face changed not a whit. Cold, composed 
and calm it turned to hers. 

“Bell, you are mistaken; you believe you 
would do what you say, but you would never have 
the courage.” 

Her eyes lit up with a flash of scorn for one 
moment, then relapsed into the old awful look. 

“ Go your way,” she said, 

“T will,” he replied, “a stormy, dangerous 
way, Bella, on which you could not go, at least 
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by my side, and I know no other place would 
satisfy you. I go my way to success or——” 

She shook her head and silently rose. 

He took out his watch and looked at it with a 
sharp, calculating glance, then raised his eyes to 
where she stood, white but resolute as himself, 

Something in the turn of her lips kept kim 
silent for a few mioutes. He was suffering like 
herself, and could not trust himself to speak. 

Presently he rose and looked round for his coat, 
Putting it on and holding his hat in his hand, he 
walked up to her. 

She raised her clear, bright blue eyes to hia 
own, 

“You are going ?” she said, in a low, deadened 
voice. 

Yes,” he said, : 

* For ever ?” she asked. 

“ For ever,” he replied, solemnly. 

She drew near to him and held up her face as 
she had held it up a score of times. 

He bent his head. 

With a low cry of inexpressible agony she threw 
her arms round his neck. 

When, as he gently but firmly unclasped them, 
she turned and stood upright, with her eyes fixed 
upon him as he walked towards the door, 

As it closed behind him she seemed to wake 
from the stupor of despair, and with a low cry 
sank into the chair. 

As she did so a sealed packet lying on the table 
caught her eye. 

Anything, the slightest morsel pertaining to 
him was precious to her. She caught at it and 
tore itopen. A score of bank notes fell flutter- 
ing to the floor. 

She gazed at them and turned the envelope 
over. Notaword. Simply the money. 

“Oh, cruel, cruel !” she cried, flinging herself 
down upon them and rocking herseif in the agony 
of her grief. ‘“ Oh, cruel, cruel! ” 

Thus she lay for five minutes, then she sprang 
up and went to one of the small cabinets. The 
wild outburst of grief had been supplanted by the 
old unnatural calm. 

The notes lay on the ground ; she trampled on 
them as she returned from the cabinet with a 
small phial in her hand. 

Some chocolate remained in the cup. With a 
low cry of half-mad delight she caught it up. 

His lips had touched it, Even in death she 
should share with him. 

Quickly, as if to give herself no time for hesi- 
tation, she emptied the phial into the cup and 
raised it to her lips. 

“The compact is kept,” she cried, and drained 
the draught to the dregs. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Captain DartwoutH returned to the Dale 
much sooner than he was expected. Both the 
Squire and Grace were astonished to see him. 
They were just sitting down to dinner when he 
entered in his ccol, languid way. 

“Hullo!” said the Squire, “ back already, 
Reginald ! You soon got your business over.” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply “ very quickly. It was 
an affair of a very few minutes,” and he smiled 
grimly as he thought of the broken heart he had 
left and the dull, dead pain in his own, 

“Well,” said the Squire, “you don’t look any 
the worse for your flying journey. Here’s to your 
health !” 

“No,” said Reginald, bowing also. “I don’t 
feel any worse either. Any news, sir?” 

“ None, save that Grace has thrown the pony,” 
said the Squire, and he looked over with a shake 
of the head at the culprit. 

“Is that all?” said Reginald, significantly. 
“Is that the only piece of mischief, Miss 
Grace ?” 

“Yes, that is all,” she retorted. “And pray 
what mischief have you been doing since you 
have been away ?” 

He smiled almost sweetly. 

“Miechief!” he repeated. “None. I have 
been seeing to some business that ought to have 
been got through long ago, Miss Grace. And so 
you've thrown the pony. Is he hurt seriously ?” 





“ No,” said the Squire, “I don’t think so.” 

“T must look at him to-morrow,” said Regi- 
nald. 

After dinner he lit a cigar and strolled out 
upon the terrace, 

The moon was just creeping above the trees. 
Grace was in the drawing-room, the Squire in 
the easy-chair, drifting through the land of 
dreams, 

Reginald knew that he ought to be in the 
drawing-room, but for the moment he felt un- 
equal to bearing the rough, uncultivated rudeness 
—for it was little else—of the girl he had set 
himself to marry. 

His heart was too full of the memory of the 
pleading voice and sorrowful eyes he had left 
behind him for ever, and he gave way to the only 
weakness he had ever felt in his life, and, leaning 
over the terrace, gazed at the cloud of smoke and 
continued to harden his heart. 

While he was in this position a footstep 
sounded behind him, and, turning, he saw Grace. 

“ Well, Miss Grace,” said he ; “ coming to lock 
at the moon ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “and at you.” 

He lifted his soft felt hat with a mock bow. 

“ That is very like a compliment.” 

“Ts it?” she retorted. ‘ Then it’s very unlike 
what I meant it for. I meant that I had come 
out here to look at you because I was tired of 
looking at everything in the drawing-room.” 

“Tam sorry I am not more interesting even 
than I am,” he said, with his dark smile, turning 
to look at her as she leant against the balcony, 
her chin resting, on her clasped hands and her 
young, graceful figure thrown out plainly against 
the patch of moonlight—young and graceful, but 
how different from the fair-haired, blue-eyed 
woman he had loved and forsaken | 

Bad men have their soft and painful moments 
—this was one for Captain Reginald Dartmouth. 

“ What are you thinking of ?”” he asked, after 
he had made the mental comparison and deter- 
mined to disregard the tender feeling it produced. 
“ Are you wondering who lives in the moon, Miss 
Grace?” 

“No, I was wondering where you had been, 
and what you were doing in London,” she replied 
without turning her head. 

“Tt would not interest you if I were to tell 
you,” he said. “I have been up on business, 
troublesome business, that is all.” 

“You don’t look as if it had troubled you 
much,” she said, in her curt, candid way, and she 
turned her head to look at him. ‘ No,” shesaid, 
scanning his face and knitting her heavy brows, 
“not a bit. But I don’t believe anything would 
trouble you. Did you cry when your mothe 
died ?” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“ Yes,” he said, 

“You did?” said Grace, with grave astonish- 
ment. “Then you must have loved her. Did 
you ever love anyone else that died?” 

He turned to her half savagely, but instantly 
regained his composure and usual serenity as he 
answered,— 

“Come, you are inquisitive to-night, Miss-Grace, 
and I don’t mean to gratify you.” 

In the morning 
that his gout was too bad to allow of his break- 
fasting with them. 

And Gracesand Captain Dartmouth took the 
meal alone. ° 

The Squire appeared an hour later looking bot 
gloomy and irritable. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” said the captain, loung- 
ingin. “Is the foot bad?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Darrell. ‘‘ Deuced bad—been 
awake all night with the pain.” 

. The captain gave him the newspaper, and then 
Grace came in and he turned to her. 

“T have seen the pony,” he said; “it is 
nothing but a mere scratch, and will be right 
again directly.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad!” she exclaimed, looking 
round at him with a flush of genuine pleasure. 
“Poor fellow! he did try to clear the gate so 
hard!” 


The Squire growled. 


“ Reginald,” he said, “ wish you'd give aneye 


e Squire sent down word’ 





to the young puss. I don’t mind the pony, but 
I'd be sorry for her to break her own neck.” 

The captain smiled, and with a glance at Grace 
he replied, laughingly,— 

“You must remember she was not under my 
charge then : she is safe enough when she is. By 
the way, I must ride ower to the Warren this 
morning. I have a message for Miss Goodman. 
By Jove, I'd nearly forgotten it.” 

“ Going to Rebecca's?” said the Squire. “ Who 
gave you the message?” 

“ A cousin of hers, Charles Anderson,” said the 
captain, looking at his watch. “I think I'll go 
now. Can I persuade you to come too, Miss 
Grace ?” : 

Grace looked at her uncle. 

“Shall I go and see Rebecca ?” she said. ‘ 

So seldom had she asked his advice or permis- 
sion that the Squire was rather astonished. 

“Yes, certainly,” he said. “Go with your 
cousin, and tell Rebecca I’ve got this abominable 
gout agin’ or I'd have come too, Ugh! You 
don’t know what it is yet I suppose, Reginald ?” 

“ No, sir, not yet,” said he, as he left the room, 
“ but it'll come in time, I don’t doubt. It’s in 


the family, you know.” 

‘Ay, confound it, and always will be 
grunted the Squire. 5 

“So you tried the chestnuf yesterday ?” said 
Reginald, as he and Grace cantered across the 
fields. 

“Yes,” she said, unhesitatingly ; “I wanted 
to see if he’d throw me. He didn’t.” 

“ He is a gentleman and could not be rude toa 
lady,” said the captain. “ Do you like him?” 

“ Yes,” said Grace, ‘‘ very much, He’sa beauty. 
He’s faster than this,” and she patted the old 
cob’s reck with a sigh. : : 

“ You think so?” said the captain, with a ewile. 
“ Well, I will exchange with you.” 

She looked at him sharply, and shook her head. 
He had expected an eager acceptance. 

“No?” he said. “What has the chestnut 
done to offend you, or have you grown fond of 
the cob?” 

She looked straight before her without answer- 
ing. She did not care to acknowledge the love— 
if love it was—that she possessed for anything 
that belonged to the dead Hugh. 3 

The captain glanced at her rather curiously. 

“So you will not have the chestnut!” he 
repeated. 

‘No, thank you,” she said. : 

They rode on in silence and reached Ashleigh 
House, or the Warren as it was more often 
called. 

Rebecca was in, and welcomed tkem in her 
timid, gentle way. 

Grace, after an exchange of greetings, marched 
to the window and stared at the lawn. 

The captain, hat in hand, seated himself. . 

“T am here in the capacity of messenger, Miss 
Goodman,” he said in his soft, slow voice. 

Rebecca looked surprised andexpectant. 

“T bring a host of good wishes and kind 
remembrances from Sir Charles Anderson.” 

Rebecca blushed, for no reason whatever. 

“Oh, Charlie,” she said, “‘ have you eeenshim t 
Is he well?” 

“Yes,” said the captain. “I met him in the 
park during a short visit to London I madea few 
days back. He was looking well and commis- 
sioned me to ride over and bring you his good 
wishes.” 

“Tt was very kind,” said Rebecca. “I have 
not seen him for——oh, a long while. Quite long 
enough for him to have forgotten me.” 

“Not quite it is evident,” said the captain 
gallantly. 

“And who is Sir Charles Anderson?” asked 
Grace, turning from the window with her usual 
abruptness. 

Rebecca started. , 

“ He is my cousin, Grace, dear,” she said, “ and 
a very good young fellow.” 

“ Young?” said Grace. 

Well,” said Rebecca, with a blush, “he is 
a year or two younger than Iam. I shall be 
thirty-one next birthday, and Charlie is twenty- 
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And the captain smiled, behind his moustache 
grimly. 

Gentle-hearted Rebecca took it in good part. 

“Qld to you, my dear, but he seems very 
juvenile to xe, Two years make all the differ- 
ence when they are on the wrong side,” she said, 
turning to the captain. 

“ Wrong side !” he repeated, with a deprecat- 
ing elevation of the eyebrows, “I must look 
younger than Iam or you would not have said 
that, Miss Goodman. I am thirty.” 

Grace swerved round sharply to the lawn 
again. 

“Thirty is young for a man,” said Rebecca. 
" But very old for a woman.” 

T cannot agree with you,’ said the captain, 
seriously, and glancing Grace-wards with a siuis- 
ter look, “ Before thirty a woman is but a child, 
wayward, untutored——Ah, I forgot, Miss Grace 
is within hearing.” 

And, with a smile, he rose and held out his 
haud. 

“We must be going. The Squire has been 
attacked by his old enemy, the gout, and we 
are to hurry back and cheer him up.” 

Rebecca rose and gave him her hand, but Grace 
did not move, 

* Come, Mies Grace, are you ready ?” asked the 
captain, serenely. 

“No,” she said, without turning from the 
window. ‘I shau't go. I shall stay with Re- 
becca,” 

The captain raised his eyebrows and smiled. 

“Very well,” he said. “Take care how you 
come across the fence ;” and with his indolent 
yet well-bred bow he left the room. 

Rebecca watched him get into the saddle and 
ride off. 

Grace, hearing the horse’s retreating hoofs, 
came to the table and threw her gloves and 
ridiug-whip upon it, then stood looking at them 
with her brows bent darkly and her lips set 
close. 

Rebecca, used to her moods, went up to her 
and asked,— 

“ What bas made you so angry, my dear?” 

‘He has,” replied Grace, coolly, ‘“I hate 
him.” 

Rebecca this time did not reprove her. 

Perhaps she felt rather touched with the same 
complaint. 

It was scarcely likely that she should care for 
anyone who usurped Hugh Darrell's place ; why 
even she had been prepared, in her timid way, 
to hate, or at least shun, Grace. 

But the girl seemed so utterly unconscious, so 
entirély indifferent to her elevation that Rebecca 
could not shun her—much less hate her; nay, 
more, if the truth was to be told, she had grown 
to love her, 

But for Captain Reginald Dartmouth the mis- 
tress of the Warren had not only dislike but, 
what was more, distrust. 

She was an innocent, timid woman, but her 
love made her sharp—sharp, not in her own inter- 
ests, but in poor outcast Hugh’s, and her quick- 
ened seuse told her that the dark, indolent, well- 
bred Captain Reginald meant no good to Hugh 
Dafrell, the rightful heir, nor to Grace Darrell, 
his substitute. 

“You hate him!” she said, 
he seems very kind to you.” 

* That’s it 1” said Grace, 

Then suddenly her face changed, and, throwing 
herself on her knees beside the quiet figure, she 
buried her face on Rebecca’s knees, and said, in a 
voice utterly different from the defiant one that 
had spoken but e-moment since,— 

“'Kt-becca, Rebecca, I’m afraid of him. I try 
—I try hard not to be, but —I’m afraid of 
him!” 

And she shuddered as if the cold hand of some 
strange dread had tcuched her soul, 


“Why, Grace 


_— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


DINNER was over, and tea was waiting on the 
drawing-room table before Grace came home. 
_ The Squire was seated beside the fire, looking 
irritable and tired. There was a sad and weary 








look upon his face, born of something more than 
the gout. 

Captain Reginald was lying on the sofa, as still 
and motionless as a clay figure. 

Grace threw open the door and entered the 
room in her riding habit. 

“Where have you been?” asked the Squire, 
turning round in his chair aud staring at he: 
flushed face and dishevelled hair. 

“ Hasn't he told you?” retorted Grace, jerking 
her whip at the recumbent captain. 

“Tf you mean me by that emphatic gesture,” 
he said, with slow indvulence, ‘‘I have informed 
your uncle of your stay at the Warren.’ 

Grace nodded and walked to the table. 

“Don’t do it again,” growled the Squire. “1 


won't have you staying away from the Dale till | 


this time o’ night, 
with Reginald ¢” 

** Because,” said Grace, “ I didn’t choo—I mean 
There, don’t be cross, 
pretty warm, I can tell you. Rebecca wanted to 
send me home in the pony chaise, but I gave her 
the slip, got into the stables, and scampered off 
on the cob like lightning. I haven't been more 
than ten minutes coming the whole way,” and, 
throwing her bright hair off her face with a quick 
jerk of her head, she turned to leave the 
room, 

She was not long gone, and the fiush of health 
and excitement produced by the rapid gallop 
was still on her cheek as she took her seat at the 
urn. 

“And how was Rebecca?” said the Squire. 
“ Just as quiet and mopish as usual I suppose }” 

“No,” said Grace, “she wasn’t mopish. She 
never is, She sang and played, and I listened. 
We had a happy time of it, I can tell you.” 

“ Draw that light a little off my eyes, Grace,” 
said the Squie. “I'm growing blind as well as 
useless,” he growled. ‘“ My eyes are smarting 
like fire, To-day’s the only day I haven't been 
able to read the paper.” 

“ Not read the paper !” said Grace, lifting her 
brows. “Poor uncle. Here, where is it? Tl 
read something to you.” 

She had often read him short scraps and para- 
graphs before Reginald had come. This. was 
the first evening she had cff.red to do so since his 
arrival. 

“ Ay, do,” said the Squire, and Grace, glancing 
at the still figure on the sofa and seeiog its eyes 
shut, flung herself down in an easy-chair and took 
up the paper. : 

She lost two or three minutes in settling, drag- 
ging the lamp close to her elbow, much to the 
Squire’s annoyance, and clearing her throat. 
Then she picked out little paragraphs, accidents, 
murders, elopements, etc , and read them, with a 
voice that, if not thoroughly refined, was deli- 
ciously musical. 

The old man’s face softened and grew less irri- 
table, but it grew more sad, and his eyes, fixed 
on the fire, were looking through and through 
the burning coals, and he heard but an indistinct 
murmuring with here and there a pause and a 
stumble, 

The other listener, thou,h his thoughts were as 
busy and perhaps as sad, showed no sign of them 
on his face. 

Reginald listened and thought with closed eyes 
and serene, placid forehead. e 

“Theatrical news! Do you care to hear any- 
thing about the theatres, Uncle Harry? Well, 
you don’t answer, so I suppose you do,” 


Why dida’t you come home 





“* FEARFUL TRAGEDY.— Our. readers will be 
pained to hear that a great calamity has fallen 
upon the theatrical world. On Tuesday last 
the celebrated danseuse, Mademoiselle Bella 
Mervin, was found lying dead in her boudoir 


There was a sudden cry from the sofa, and the 
recumbent figure sprang to full length. 

Grace dropped the paper and looked round. 

What she saw was the ghost of Captain Regi- 
nald Dartmouth’s face, all drawn, distorted, and 
livid. 


But she saw it ouly for the flash of a moment | 
—the next hehad sprung at the lamp and knocked | aceosting Gace, 


it over, 








I’m quite safe and | 
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Grace who had seen the dreadful face, sprang 
to her feet and shrieked. The Squire caught at 
the bell. 

The dull red coals threw a sullen light over the 
room, a sudden shght light only, but by it Grace 
could have sworn she saw Captain Regina!d Dart- 
mouth stoop and pick the paper up. 

The servants came and brought the candies, 
then Reginald explained,— 

*’Pon my word I’m very sorry,” he said. “ I 
woke up from a dream that the house was on fire, 
and, so vivid and real did the dream seem, that 
on awaking I fancied it had been no dream at 
all, and made a dash at the lamp, thinking it was 
the fire.” 

The Squire stared at him. Grace did notstare, 
but pierced him though and though with her dark 
eyes. > 

But his face was as calm and serene as~usual, 
a little pale and annoyed perhaps, nothing 
more, 

“ By gad,” said the Squire, “it’s lucky it’s no 
worse, If you had been alone or upstairs in your 
room you might have set the place on fire. 
James, call Mrs. Lucas to send some one to pick 
the glass up. Dream, eh? By George, it must 
have been a strong dream, Reginald !” 

“Tt was,” said the captain, with a low, musical 
laugh. “And in caze I should do it again I’}l say 
good-night I think. I can’t do much harm at that 
sort of fun in bed.” 

The Squire shook hands; Grace, still looking 
at him with the piercing gaze, gave ‘him her fin- 
gers and he took his candle. 

When he had gone Grace locked for the paper. 
It was not under the table, the chair, or in any 
other part of the room. 

“ What on earth are you worryivg for?” asked 
the Squire. ‘“ Have they picked up all the 
glass?” 

“Yes, I'm looking for the newspaper,” said 
Grace. 

‘‘Confound the newspaper,” said the Squire. 
“You'll send me out of my mind, groping about 
like this.” 

Meanwhile the captain, humming an opera air, 
had gained his room and locked his door. Then 
the humming ceased. 

His face dropped with the dull dread of despair 
and, grasping the newspaper in his trembling 
hands, he set the light down and sank into a 
chair. . 

It was some minutes—awful minutes they were 
—before he could gather up courage to face the 
fearful paragraph, and when he did it was with 
eyes that saw nothing for a time. 

At last he read it, read it slowly, word for word, 
and knew that Bella was dead, 

At that moment he would gladly have given 
his life, nay, what he valued far more, the success 
of his plots and schemes, ‘to’ bring the poor, 
weak- hearted, trusting ballet girl back to life. 

But it could not be; he knew it, and he told 
himself that it could not, and the very thought 
that to other men would have brought the great- 
est agony gave him relief. 

He sat staring at the paper, thinking, thinking, 
thinking. 

He had not been an utterly bad man, there 
had been one slight vein of good runniig through 
his life, one slight chain that had kept him from 
crime, and now that was gone, broken, 

Yes, the ballet girl’s love*had been the check 
upon Captain Reginald Dartmouth up till now ; 
but now the check was removed and he stood up 
with black, despairing face and dark, despairing, 
merciless heart, as ready made a villain as the 
fiend could have wished, - 

Now that Bella was dead, now that he had 
killed her, come what might he was prepared. 

He had paid the price for his prize, and he 
would have it if he had to plunge into a sea of 
blcod to snatch it from the bottom. 

He haé sold his soul, he had bartered the life 
of the woman he loved for the Dale lands and the 
Dale gold, and he would have them, 

* 


“How is the Squire ‘this morning, cousin 
mine?” said Captain Reginald, sauntering into 
the breakfast recom the followi-g morning and 
who, loking blooming and 


) graceful, was ceated pouring out the coffee, 
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“Worse,” suid she, ‘‘ And how are you? had 
apy more dreams and broken any more lamps !” 
“No,” said he. “One is a fair allowance per 
night. Is the Squire coming down ?” 
“No,” said Grace ; “this cup of coffee is for 
him. Poor uncle. Thegout must be very pain- 
ful. I wonder whether I shall have it when I’m 
old ; no, of course not though, only men have it, 
Well, I wouldn't mind having the gout if I could 
only be a man.” 
The captain smiled. He was looking rather 
pale this morning, and had black, shadows under 
his eyes. 
“Oh,” he said, “ you have not grown out of 
that weakness of yours, Miss Grace.” 
“No, I have not, and never shall,” she said, 
incisively, “I would like to be a man.” 
“For why i” he said, humouring her and lift- 
ing his cup to his lips. 
‘For several things,” she said, as coolly as 
before, then, half dreamily—‘“ Who wouldn't wish 
to be? If I were a man I'd be able to leave the 
Dale and see foreign countries, I’d——” 
She stopped as she saw him smile, and con- 
tinued, with a dark frown,— 

“Td be able to fight you.” 

He put down his cup and seized the opening. 

“ Grace,” be said, dropping the sarcastic tone 
he generally used when he addressed her, and 
speaking with the soft, low accent he knew well 
how to employ, “ Grace, is it not time we should 
drop our warfare and declare a peace? Have we 
not played at enemies almost too lung! Let us 
change the game and be friends,” 

And with a winning smile he held out his long 
hand, 

The attack, for the girl understood it as such,| 
was so sudden that she shrank, and, confuzed by 
be soft glance of his expressive eyes, took his 

and. 

He beni his head and pressed his lips upon it. 

It was too forward a move, aud he was very 
sorry he had made it, for the glance with whizh 
she snatched it away was expressive, 

“Come,” he said, “ there is our bond signed, 
sealed, and delivered, and now we must keep it. 
I must promixe to tease you no lounger, and you 
must promise to hate me a little less, No,” he 
went on, facing her with his soft eyes, and keep- 
ing her silent—‘ No, I will not say hate, for Ido 
not think you hate me, Grace—I may call you 
Grace, remember, and you must call me Reginald 
and try to love me, Is it a bargain?” 

Grace remained silent, her eyes fixed on his 
with a questioning, dazed lock, and he went on. 

“ Silence gives consent, they say, and so I take 
yours for yes. Aud now you shall give me some 
coffee and I will go and look round the farm.” 

He drank the coffee standing, Grace keeping 
her eyes fixed upon the urn, and then he put on 
his cap and went out, while Grace, much puzzled 
and distressed at his strange manner, went up- 
stairs and gained the shelter of her own.room, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE room allotted to Grace adjoined the 
Squire’s ; opposite ic was the locked one of Hugh, 
aud on the other side apartments fur Captain 
Dartmouth. 

The Squire’s was in the centre, between Grace’s 
and Reginald’s, 

Locking the door, she threw herself igtto a low 
chair and hid her face in her hands, 

What was she to do? 

Go to the Squire and tell him? But tell him 
what ? 

That she believed Reginald was trying to make 

her care for him. That he had asked her to try 
to love him, Why her uncle would enly laugh 
at her ! 
_ This wayward, impulsive girl, could not put 
into words the strange, nameless terror she felt of 
the Captain, could not explain to the Squire the 
instinct which told her Reginald was false and 
treacherous, % 

She rose presently, and went to the glass to re- 
arrange her hair, which was falling in a dark mass 
upon her shoulders, 

She could see that her face was white, and, fur 








But she knitted her dark brows, and, struggling 
against the feeling, resolved to go to the Squire’s 
room. 

Just as her hand touched the handle Captaia 
Reginald’s door opened, and Grace had only time 
to dart back into her own room before he came 
lounging out. 

She waited a moment, thinking he would go 
downstairs, but to her surprise and consternation 
he came towards her, and, stopping at the Squire’s 
door, knocked and asked,— 

“Can I come in, sir ¢”’ 

“Yes,” said the Squire’s short voice, and Grace 
saw Reginald Dartmouth open the door quietly, 
enter, and close it after him. 

Instantly a fear seized upon her young, dis- 
trustful heart. 

“He has gone to tell Uncle Harry before I 
can!” and her passionate, fiery soul rebelled and 
grew hot at the thought. 

, She glared at the door with vengeful eyes, and 
stamped her foot upon the thick mat. 

“ Oh, if I could but hear what he says!” she 
murmured, and then, as a sudden idea flashed 
across her mind, she flew back into her room, and, 
locking the door again, stole on tiptoe to a cup- 
board that had been let into the wall between her 
room and the Squire's. 

She stepped noiselessly in and laid her ear 
against the partition. 

For a moment the beating of her heart seemed 
to drown the voices, but as she gained confidence 
she could hear distinctly, and, with a dark, indig- 
nant face, drank in every word. ; 

** Don’t say that, sir,” Reginald Dartmouth was 
/saying, as if in answer to some remark of the 
Squire’s. “ Rather than being bored I shall 
enjoy a quiet chat. I should have come up be- 
fore, but was afraid of disturbitg you.” 

“Oh, you won’t disturb-me,” replied the Squire, 
with a groan and a sigh, that could’ be heard ‘as 
plainly as his words, “This keeps mie’awake 
enough without anything else.” ; 

“Tt must be very wearying,” said the captain, 
pityingly. 

“It be, it be,” said the Squire, 
been out with your gun?” 

“Yes,” said the captain ; “but have not done 
much ; the birds are rather shy.” 

“Ay,” said the Squire. “I'm afeared the men 
don’t look after ’em enough; everything’s goin’ 
to rack and ruin,” and he poked the fire with an 
irritable and weary sigh. 

“Oh! I don’t think so,” sail the captain, 

soothingly. “ Things want a little looking after, 

that is all.” 

* Yes,” said the Squire, “and that is just what 

I can’t give them.” 

The captain was silent, and the Squire went on, 

more slowly and, as Grace knew, with a deeper 

frown. 

“When the cat’s away the mice play, and 

steal too, I can’t expect anything else, and I 

don’t.” 

“T don’t think there is much of that kind of 

thing going on, sir,” said Reginald Dartmouth, 

“T have kept as sharp a lookout as I can.” 

** Thank ye, thauk ye,” said the Squire. “I'm 

much obliged. I don’t know what I should have 

done if you hadn’t been here, Reg.” and he 
sighed, 

The captain saw @he metal was hot, and 

struck it, 

“Tam sorry to hear you say that, sir,” he said, 

“for I am thinking of going back in a day or 

two.” 

The Squire shifted uneasily in his old oak chair, 

and asked, testily,— 

“* Where’s your hurry ?” 

My leave is nearly out,” said the captain, “ and 

I have several things to do in town before I go 

into barracks again.” 

“Tt’s an idle, useless sort of life you're leadin’ 

up in town,” said the Squire, irritably. 

“Tt is sir; I feel it,” said the captain, gravely. 

“T never felt it more than I have done since I 

have been staying here.” 

“ Why don’t you give it up then?” the Squire 

asked. 

“ You fo get, sir,” Regiuvald said, “that J have 


“Have you 





the first time in her life, she felt afraid, 





The. Squire growled. 
“ And that doesn’t go far, eh }” 

Reginald sighed. 

“ Not very,” he said. 

“ You are in debt,” said the Squire, shrewdly. 
“Tam a little, sir,” said Reginald. “A few 
hundreds, It is difficult to keep out cfit. An 
idle life is an extravagant one, especially in Lon- 
don, where there is little amusement to be had 
without spending money.” 

The Squire remained silent for a moment, with 
his eyes fixed upon the fire. 

Grace knew that his face was sad and worn, 
and intuitively she seemed to see the calm, im- 
moveable eyes of the younger man watching it. 

Presently the Squire spoke, but in so changed 
and broken a voice that Grace started. 

“ Reginald,” he said, “I am an old man—older 
these few months than I should have been in ten 
years’ time if things had gone on straight. I am 
thinking that the Dale won't cover Harry Darrell 
for many more winters.” 

The captain murmured something, but the old 
man went on, in the same broken, constrained 
voice, — 

“Old men cling hard to their home, Reginald, 
and I’m growing fond and childish, I’m fond of 
the old place—we Darrells have kept the Dale 
stick and stone untouched ever since the first 
brick was laid—I’m fond of the old place, and I 
looked forward to seeing it in—in—his—hands. 
But it wasn't to be, Heaven knowsit wasn’t my 
fault. He stuck out aud dared me ; I wasn’t the 
man to be bearded by my son, and Hugh brought 
it on his own head.” 

Grace strained her ears and started back with 
a suppressed cry of horror. 

What was it she had heard ? 

Hugh—the dead Hugh—had brought it on his 
own head. What had he brought? Not death— 
oh, no, merciful Heaven! it could not be. The 
Squire, her uncle Harry, had not killed his own 
son | 

Frozen with the horror ci the thought, she 
remained white and cold and strained her ear to 
catch more of the broken tones, 

“ He brought it on himself, Reg, brought it on 
himself. It wasn’t a hard thing—nay, it was for 
his own good. I meant it fur his good, and he 
knew it. Was it a great thing to ask him to 
marry a good, honest girl worth her weight in 
gold and ready, ay, more than ready to leve him 
with all her honest heart ?” 

His voice had grown louder, but at the last 
words sank again, 

“No, he wouldn’t do it. He gave me No to my 
face, and called me—villain !” 

The captain muttered something ; still the old 
man took no notice, 

He seemed communing with himself rather 
than addressing the other. 

“The Dale couldn't hold us both after that, 
Reg, and—aad—well—well, it’s past and gone for 
ever, and there’s no—no—good in crying over 
spilt milk. And so you’re goin’ up to London, 
Reginald Dartmouth, eh? You'd better stay 
down here, I'm thiuking.” 

“Sir?” said the captain. 

The Squire turned his face to him—it was a 
wrivkled, weary, careworn face—and it was ren- 
dered more worn still by the half-expressed look 
of doubt it wore at this moment. 

“ You’d better stay down here—at the Dale, I 
say,” he repeated. ‘You're fond of the place, 
you said, didn’t you, eh?” 

“T am—too fond cf it,” murmured the cap- 
tain. 

“ You're fond of it and the men are getting to 
take your word and mind ye. And, Reg, I’m an 
oldman, Heaven knows how long it’llbe befurethe 
parson will have his last say over these old bones, 
I’m feeling tired—tired and worrited with it all. 
And there’s Grace. She’s rough and wild, un- 
fledged and awkward as a young throstle. Reg, 
what’s to become of her when I’m gone? She'll 
be mistress of the Dale. and at the mercy of every 
scamp in the country.” ‘ 

And the Squire grcaned, half with pain and 
half with agony, at the dread that a fortune-hunt- 
ing 10gue should sit in his place at the Date, 


° 





little but my pay to live on.” 





(To be continued.) 
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A SISTER’S LOVE. 
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(Continued from page 368.) a 


His actions too were strange and unaccount- 
able. Before sitting down he saw that the 
window was securely fastened, drew the heavy 
curtains completely across,-so as to shade the 
light from his reading lamp, locked and bolted 
the door, and finally placed a fully-loaded 
revolver on the table before him. 

For two days he remained awaiting Janet’s 
communication and chafing with impotent fury 
at the delay. At length it came, and his face 
wore a look of grim satisfaction as he read that 
Jessie would meet him that very evening in 
Hyde-park at eight o'clock. 

Consulting his Bradshaw he found that he had 
nearly an hour to reach the station, where he 
arrived in comfortable time for the train which 
was to carry him to the metropolis. 

Punctually to the time he took up his position 
at the place agreed upon, and was shortly after- 
wards joined by Jessie who had made some 
specious excuse to get away from her aunt’s 
house, 

It was a strange meeting for husband and 
wife, aud the girl hung her head in lowly shame, 
as she took his outstretched hands, 

* Jessie! ” 

“ Thornton ! ” 

That was all the greeting between these two, 
and for some minutes they gazed at each other 
in silence, 

The man apparently was in a bitter mood. 

“This is a warm welcome,” he sneered, “ to 
judge from your face, one would fancy you were 
sorry I had not indeed fallen a victim to the 
Nihilist’s infernal machine.” 

“No!” she murmured, “ you are too hard, too 
cruel, but it is all so strange, so many things 
have happened since.” 

“Since you placed your hand in mine, and 
swore to love me until death should part us? 
Well, death has not parted us yet, my wife, and 
Tam come to hold you to your word. Nay, do 
not speak, your face tells me that your love is 
dead, that even in these few minutes you are 
learning to look upon me with loathing, but you 
are my wife, nothing can alter that, and I insist 
upon your obedience to my wishes. Listen! in 
six days time the Catania leaves London for New 
York. It is now Thursday; on Tuesday you 
will meet me here, at the same time, and the 
next morning we two leave England for ever. 
Form what arrangements you like, make what 
excuses you please, but if you fail me, I will 
come to claim my wife in the sight of all men.” 

He turned and left her without another word, 
and she, too miserable to heed anything, stole 
away with downcast head, ignorant of the fact 
that not a dozen yards away Lord Bowater stood 
regarding her with wondering eyes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


For the next few days Jessie almost entirely 
kept her room, and, iadeed she was too ill to 
perform her usual duties. 

Mr. Mostyn noticed her wretched appearance 
and was seriously alarmed ; but to all his ques- 
tions she gave no answer, save that her head 
ached, and that she would soon be better. 

She wrote to Janet as she had promised, and 
then waited in a dull, hopeless stupor for the 
night when she must meet Thornton Bewdley 
and give her decision. 

Apparently she did not intend to profit by his 
advice, she gave no hint to her relatives concern- 
ing her approaching departure; she made not 
the slightest preparation, but sat in her room 
with blankly staring eyes and a heart that was 
slowly breaking. 

She dared not trust herself to meet Lord 
Bowater, though he called repeatedly ; she knew 
well that a sight of his handsome face and earnest 
blue eyes would break her down utterly. She 
was ignorant that he had witnessed her parting 





with Thornton Bewdley, though in her present 
state the knowledge would scarcely have troubled 
her. 

During those few days she was a mere machine; 
her feelings were deadened ; she could not think, 
she was like a watch with the mainspring 
broken. 

On the Tuesday morning a letter came from 
Janet, but she had hardly sufficient interest to 
open it. What mattered anything to her now? 
it was all over; the brief delicious dream of 
happiness had given place to a stern reality ; the 
many tinted bubble had burst, and nothing re- 
mained but death. She did not complain, she 
was but reaping what she had sown, though in 
her heart she recognised that the hour which 
saw her Thornton Bewdley’s wife would register 
her death. 

This thought induced her presently to take up 
Janet’s note ; perhaps, nay certainly, she would 
never see her darling sister again ; these lines 
were a farewell message which she would carry 
with her into the other world, 

The communication was very brief, and the 
girl read it with a dazed understanding. 

“Jessie darling—I have read your letter. 
Have no fear; all shall yet be well; Thornton 
Bewdley shall never claim you as his wife. Trust 
in me, Janet.” 

Over and over she repeated the words, and 
once even she broke into a hard mocking laugh. 
Trust in Janet! how could Janet help her ? 

Suddenly the pallor of her face deepened, and 
a lurid light leaped into her eyes. It was as ifa 
heavy veil had been torn away, and she saw 
plainly into the depth of her sister’s soul. She 
rose from her chair and paced the room with 
uneven steps. = 

“My darling,” she moaned, “not that, oh! 
not that.” She wrung her hands in despair at 
her own helplessness. What could she do? 
Whither could she turn? Bewdley’s address 
was unknown to her, and she dared not seek for 
help. Presently her mauner became less agitated, 
she bathed her face and proceeded methodically 
to dress herself in her outdoor apparel. She 
opened the door quietly and stepped into the 

age. The house was very still, only as she 
crept downstairs a murmur of Bertha’s voice 
reached her from the drawing-room. ‘ 

Once in the street she sped along with hurry- 
ing feet, looking neither to the right nor left, till 
at the corner she hailed a passing hansom and 
directed the driver to set her down at King’s Cross 
Station. Janet’s letter had been forwarded from 
Digby, therefore it was a probable inference that 
she would not leave for London until that morn- 
ing, and she would still be in time. 

At the station she dismissed the cabman and 
mingled with the people who were making their 
way to the platform. She looked at her watch: 
it was now half-past one, and Janet would pro- 
bably arrive by the 2.5 p.m. train. How slowly 
the time dragged ! the minutes seemed hours in 
their leaden movements, but at last she heard 
the welcome whistle, and closely veiling her face, 
she took up a position from whence she could 
obtain a good view of the passengers. She gazed 
with eager expectation as they alighted; then 
her heart sank, for her sister was not amongst 
them. 

The next train from the north was not due for 
nearly two hours, but the wretched girl was 
afraid to leave the platform for a. single instant. 
To and fro she paced, heedless of the curious 
looks which her presence excited. One thought 
alone possessed her, she must find Janet and eave 
her before it was too late. 

Slowly, very slowly the afternoon wore away, 
and Jessie’s excitement increased with every step 
she took. Trains came and went depositing their 
living freight, and bearing others away in their 
stead, and still the anxious watcher remained, 
till at length the next train from the north 
thundered into the station. : 

Instantly all was bustle and confusion ; porters 
ran eagerly to and fro; numbers of peop'e 
thronged from the crowded compartments, and 
Jessie stood gazing helplessly at the surging mass. 
Then at the critical moment her good sense 
failed. Instead of remaining at her post, che 
pushed recklessly forward in the vain endeavour 





to discover her sister. Here and there she ran, 
until by slow degrees the crowd disappeared, and 
once more she was left alone. 

This last disappointment completely unnerved 
her ; with mechanical steps she turned into the 
street, and wandered away, ‘she knew not 
whither. 

Meanwhile her absence had been discovered, 
aud the house in Firs-street was in a state of 
great commotion. Early in the afternoon Lord 
Bowater had called, and in response to his urgent 
solicitation, Mrs. Mostyn had gone to induce 
Jessie to see him. No one knew what to make 
of it ; the servants were closely questioned, but 
could afford no information, only Lord Bowater, 
remembering the scene of a previous evening felt 
a great fear of some terrible calamity rise in his 
heart. 

Concealing his anxiety he said lightly,— 

“Doubtless she has gone for a short walk, 
thinking the air will do her good ; I will call later 
on,” and he bade Mrs. Mostyn and her daughters 
farewell. Despite his assumed indifference, 
however, the young man’s heart throbbed vio- 
lently, and his brain grew dizzy, as he asked him- 
self what had happened. 

Who was that man, and why did Jessie meet 
him? How. he wished now that he had obeyed 
his first impulse and followed her! What was 
this wretched misery which seemed to be cover- 
ing him like a cloud ? Ss 

Had she made another appointment with this 
mysterious stranger ? At the thought'the blood 
coursed through his veins like boiling lava, and 
yet was it an impossibility ? 

Half ashamed of his own fears, but unable to 
resist them, he proceeded in the direction of the 
park, dreading lest his surmise should prove 
correct. 

He met several of his acquaintances, who 
gazed in wonder at hia flushed face and harassed 
appearance, but hedid not stop for speech ; he 
was consumed with a burning desire to end this 
horrible suspense. 

He walked quickly on without a pause, and 
when he gained the spot where he had seen 
Jessie on that memorable evening a sigh of relief 
escaped his lips as he found the place deserted. 
For nearly an hour he prosecuted his search ; but 
she was not there, and once again he was at 
fault. 

Presently it occurred to him that if, as he 
supposed, some great trouble had befallen her, 
she might have gone to his mother’s for sym- 
pathy. It was a frail chance, but he clung to it 
with the energy of despair, and summoning a 
cab he directed the man to drive quickly to 
Prince’s-gardens. 

His mother was sitting as usual in her accus- 
tomed chaig, and glanced in consternatiou at his 
wild looks. No! Miss Harwood had not been 
there. What was the matter ; had anything un- 
usual happened # 

Hardly giving himself time to answer he ran 
out again, and was soon on his way to Firs-street. 
Perhaps after all he had been alarming himself 
unnecessarily, : 

Doubtless his first idea was correct. His 
darling, thinking the fresh air would revive her, 
had gone for a walk, and by this time was back 
at her aunt’s house. 

The driver pulled up at the entrance, and Lord 
Bowater eagerly approactied the house. Mr. 
Mostyn met him at the threshold, and his face 
was grave and anxious. 

“ You have not found her?” he asked. “She 
has not returned. Ihad hoped you would have 
brought her back. It is very strange.” 

The young man trembled in every limb. ; 

“ Mostyn,” he gasped brokenaly, “ what does it 
mean? Speak man if you know anything or I 
shall go mad.” 

The elder man shook his head compassionately, 
* T cannot help you ; it is all a mystery to me.” 

“But have you no suspicion ; nothing at all 
by means of which we could build up some theory 
on which to work ?” 

“No! I am hopelessly in the dark; but I 
greatly fear some harm has happened to my poor 
niece. If we do not learn some news speedily, 
I shall go to Scctland Yard.” 
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Moved by a peculiar impulse, which he could 
not understand, Lord Bowater said,— 

“ Wait until my return. Iam going to make 
one more attempt, do not communicate with the 
police until I see you again.” 

He grasped his companion’shand, and hurriedly 
departed with the intention of revisiting the 
park. Evening was now coming on apace, 
heavy masses of clouds swept the horizon, and 
presented every prospect of an approaching 
storm, 

Dismissing his vehicle at the gates he walked 
rapidly forward in the gathering gloom. The 
park seemed empty. 

Frightened by the elements the few wayfarers 
had hurried off before the storm should burst. 
Already the large drops were beginning to fall, 
though Lord Bowater hardly noticed them in his 
excitement, when suddenly a piercing shriek ran 
out on the startled air, and for a second he s 
dazed. 

Disguised as it was by fright and terror he 
recognised his darling’s voice, and the next instant 
he = dashing madly in the direction of the 
sound, 

He had not far to go. Another twenty yards 
and his eyes, unnaturally strained, caught a 
glimpse of a figure huddled on the ground. 
With acry of agony he rushed towards it, and 
at the same time a woman darted from behind a 
clump of trees and bent over the prostrate form. 
A few feet from these two lay a man with 
ghastly staring eyes, over whose features the 
filmy dews of death were fast gathering. A long 
pointed knife stood transfixed in his breast, 
from which was slowly oozing a tiny rivulet of 
blood. 

All these details Lord Bowater took in at a 
glance. Then he turned his attention to the 
other figure. He had not been mistaken. It 
was Jessie, his darling, lying there; and as he 
gazed into her face his heart gave a great leap, 
for he thought she was dead, so quiet and still she 
lay. 

Scarcely ‘conscious of the other woman's 
presence he pressed his lips to the cold white face, 
and called on her to speak to him. 

“My darling,” he cried, in piteous accents, 
“do you notknow me? Speak to me, my beloved, 
look into my eyes,” and he showered passionate 
kisses upon the pale wan face. : 

Presently her eyes opened, and as she recognised 
the kneeling man they filled with the light of 
love. Only for an instant, however; the next 
they were stamped with a look of horror, and 
she turned cautiously away as if seeking some- 
thing she yet dreaded to find. 

Then a pair of soft arms encircled her neck, a 
familiar voice murmured lovingly in her ear, and 
with a wild outburst of mingled grief and joy 
she uttered her sister’s name. 

“Janet,” she sobbed, “ take me away, take me 
home with you, or I shall lose my senses.” 

Janet glanced at the unhappy child’s lover. 

“You are Lord Bowater,”. she said, simply. 
“T am her sister Fetch me a cab and I will 
lead her to the gate, then you must give infor- 
mation of this,” and she inclined her head. to- 
wards the dead man. 

He obeyed her mechanically ; assisted Jessie 
into the cab, and heard the direction, “ Royal 
Hotel, Half-moon-street,” then he walked slowly 
away to seek assistance. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THERE wanted just an hour to the inquest to 
be held on the body of the dead man, when 
Lord Bowater drove up to the hotel at which 
the sisters were staying. His face looked grave 
and preoccupied and his whole appearance be- 
tokened a nervous restlessness. 

_ After calling at Firs-street, and briefly assur- 
ing them of Jessie’s safety, he had gone home 
with dizzy brain and bursting heart. 

“What had happened?” he asked himeelf, 
with sickening dread. ‘‘ Who was this man who 
had been so foully done to death? And what 
was the connection between him and the girl he 
80 fondly loved,” 





All night long the question rang in his ears, 
and he dared not formulate an answer. Then a 
new and terrible fear took possession of his 
senses ; what effect would his evidence have? 
Could it be possible? No! he thrust the idea 
away; and yet, absurd as it was, he could not 
conquer his fears, and he resolved to see Jessie’s 
sister. 

Janet received him calmly, but one glance at 
her face told him the misery she was suffering, 
and when he spoke his voice trembled with 
excitement. 

“Miss Harwocd, I am summoned to the 
inquest on that unfortunate man, and I must see 
your sister if only for five minutes.” 

The misery in the girl’s face increased, and 
she gave a little sob. 

‘It is impossible ; the doctor has but just left 
her, and he tells me she has a severe attack of 
brain fever.” 

Lord Bowater started ; for the moment he 
forgot the nature of his errand | all his previous 
fears were swallowed up in the one great dread 
lest his darling should be taken away from him. 

“You do not mean,” he asked, anxiously, 
“surely you do not mean there is danger—that 
my darling may die?” and great beads of per- 
spiration stood on his brow. 

Janet shook her head solemnly. 

‘One never knows,’’ she answered, wearily. 
“She has youth and a good constitution on her 
side, and we must hope for the best. With 
regard to the inquest, have no fear; give your 
evidence—I shall be there, and perhaps shall be 
able to throw some light on the matte~.” 

She had seen in his eyes the fears he would 
not express, and had hastened to relieve him. He 
thanked her silently, aud then in a brisker tone, 
she said,— 

“* Now, perhaps you had better go ; it is as well 
that we should not be seen together, and I have 
ordered a conveyance.” 

He bowed courteously, pressed her hand, and 
took his departure. 

The Coroner’s court was crowded, and there 
was a little buzz of curiosity when Lord Bowater 
proceeded to give his evidence. In answer to a 
juror he stated that the deceased was a stranger 
to him; he had never seen him before. 

Then Janet Harwood was called, and the flow 
of conversation suddenly ceased, for a rumour 
had crept into circulation that this witness had 
actually seen the murder committed. 

Her face was still pale, and showed the effects 
of the night’s watching by her sister’s side, but 
her eyes were clear and steadfast, and there was 
not a tremcr in her voice, as she told her story. 

Yes, she knew the deceased; his name was 
Thornton Bewdley, and some years previously he 
had lived at Digby, in Northumberland. As far 
as she knew he had but recently arrived in 
England, and was intending shortly to sail for 
America with a friend ; indeed, she believed he 
had already secured his She was in the 
park with her sister on the previous evening, and 
saw the deceased, who was then alive, She did 
not speak to him, for almost at the same time, a 
man, a stranger to her, sprang from behind a 
clump of trees, saig a few words in a language 
she did not understand, and stabbed Mr. Bewdley 
in the breast. Her sister who was naturally of a 
nervous temperament, shrieked out in affright, 
and fell to the ground in a fit; she was now 
suffering from brain fever. 

Was she going to meet Mr. Bewdley by 


. appointment ? Certainly not; he was nothing 


more than an ordinary acquaintance—scarcely 
that—for she had not seen him for years. Could 
she descrite the murderer? Well, she could give 
a general idea of him. He was a short man; 
certainly under the average height, but very 
broad and powerfully built, and dressed like a 
foreign sailor. No! her sister could not help 
them, she stood somewhat behind, and would 
hardly get a glimpse of the assassin at all. 

The next witness was Mrs. Phelps, who stated 
that the murdered man had lodged with her for 
several days. He seemed moody and restless, and 
once or twice she made the remark, that he acted 
like a man in fear of his life. He always carried 
a loaded revolver with him, and slept with it 
under his pillow. The night before he met with 





his death he questioned her closely about a 
foreigner who he fancied was shadowing his 
movements. He described him as a short, thick- 
set man, and said he was a Russian sailor who 
had been bribed to murder him. The poor 
gentleman was certainly very much downcast 
about it. 

Then a constable who had carefully examined 
the scene of the murder-produced a paper which 
had been found lying near the dead body, and on 
it were the words in English and French. “A 
Traitor’s Punishment. By order of the Com- 
mittee.” 

The coroner summed up the evidence, dwelling 
strongly on the political complexion the case had 
assumed, and the jury without the slightest 
hesitation returned a verdict of “ Wilful Murder 
against some person unknown.” 

As Lord Bowater left the room, he passed 
Janet who whispered, ‘‘Come and see me to- 
morrow morning, I have something of importance 
to communicate.” 

From the moment when she saw’ the assassin’s 
blow strike home Janet’s feeling had undergone a 
complete revolution, and for the first time she 
thoroughly realised the true nature of the horrid 
deed which she had contemplated. It was as if 
the black curtain which had obscured her sight 
had been suddenly drawn aside, and her whole 
soul revolted in undisguised horror. While she 
sat watching by the sick girl’s side she resolved 
that Lord Bowater should know all; the truth 
might alienate his love ; most probably it would, 
but even soit was better for Jessie to lose her 
lover, than that they should continue to weave 
this tangled web of deceit. 

Lord Bowater’s first words were for Jessie, and 
when he heard she had passed a quieter night, 
and that the doctor had better hopes of her, his 
face glowed with such unalloyed happiness that 
Janet felt more than ever the necessity of 
revealing the whole truth. 

* Lord Bowater,” she began quietly, “I asked 
you tocall this morning, in order: that I might 
convey to you some very painful information. 
My task is an exceedingly difficult one, but 
bearing in mind the love you possess for my 
sister, it is only right that you should know the 
real truth concerning the man at whose ghastly 
end we were present.” 

For an instant her voice faltered, but she 
recovered herself bravely and continued. “ My 
confession will most likely arouse your contempt 
and horror ; before I have finished you will turn 
from me in loathing and disgust, and you will be 
right, for I alone am in fault ; try and remember, 
my lord, that but for me, my sister would have 
acted differently.” 

Lord Bowater inclined his head courteously, 
but a great fear was reflected in his eyes, and he 
waited with intense anxiety for the revelation 
which the girl had promised to make. 

She began by relating the scene at her mother’s 
deathbed, and her own promise to the dying 
woman; then with a light touch she rapidly 
sketched the simple life of the motherless girls 
in the busy northern town until Jessie’s visit to 
London. 

“You may perhaps remember,” she continued, 
“an account of the terrible Nihilist conspiracy 
near St. Petersburg, where so many people lost 
their loves. In the list of the dead appeared the 
name of this Thornton Bewdley. Some time 
after this event you made my sister an offer of 
your hand and p accepted you. One morning 
Mr. Bewdley returned to Digby and asked for 
Jessie’s address. I immediately informed her of 
the fact through the post, and the nature of her 
reply caused me to hurry here by the earliest 
train. Until that day even I had no suspicion 
of the truth, and it overwhelmed me. You must 
prepare yourself for a great shock: Thornton 
Bewdley was her husband. Just before his 
departure for Russia when she was quite a young 
and inexperienced girl he had persuaded her to 
marry him privately. They parted at the church 
door, and she had never seen him again. I have 
no wish to excuse myself, but I think the sight 
of my darling’s grief must have driven me mad. 
She had learned to love you with all the devotion 
of her passionate nature, and now you would be 
torn from her for ever. The blow would kill 
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her I knew, and in my desperation, I counselled 
her to keep the secret and all should yet be well. 
Pardon me if I do not dwell on this part of the 
story, and remember that my sister’s happiness 
was far dearer to me than my own life, There 
was but one way out of the miserable business ; 
you will understand me when I say that Jessie’s 
happiness depended on the man’s death ; that 
will explain my appearance in the park. Thank 
God,” she concluded with a shudder, “ my hands 
are still free from blood; the wretched man fell 
a victim to some other enemy,” 

For a time there was a painful silence, and 
then Lord Bowater rising took the girl’s hand 
and said gently, ‘“‘ Miss Harwood, it would be 
useless to deny that you have given me a great 
shock, but 1 thank you for your confidence. 
You have had a heavy trial, and may no one 
judge you more harshly than Ido. I will leave 
you now, but to-morrow my mother wi!l come, 
and see if she can assist you.” 

-For several weeks the sick girl Jay in her 
strange room fighting the grim battle against 
death, and every day Lord Bowater brought with 
his own hands the choicest delicacies that wealth 
could procure. He never alluded to Janet’s 
story by word or deed, and when one morning 
his darling was carried down for the first time 
into the little sitting-room, fur the first time he 
took the poor wasted fingers within his own, and 
pressed his lips to the thin pale cheeks, ‘ My 
darling,” he whispered tenderly, and the happy 
tears stood ia his eyes, “‘ make haste to get 
strong for my sake,” and she for answer, let her 
head, shorn alas ! of its sun-golden locks—fall on 
his shoulder, and sobbed like a child. 

Only once was the subject of Thornton 
Bewdley’s unhappy death, ever again mentioned. 
It was the eve of Jessie's wedding day, and the 
two sisters were alone. “Janet,” asked the 
younger girl timidly, “when are you going to 
marry George ?” 

Janet instinctively guessed the thoughts in her 
sister’s mind, and a peaceful smile illumined her 
face. “ My darling,” she answered, ‘I have told 
George everything, and he has forgiven me; I 
shall follow you to the altar in the early 
summer,” 

Jessie kissed her rapturously. ‘‘ Now I am 
content,” she said, “if—if it had not been so, I 
should never have been happy again, even with 
my husband,” ~ 

The last mail that night brought her a letter 
addressed in an unfamiliar hand-writing, and 
stamped with a foreign post mark, She opened 
the envelope with trembling fingers, and this is 
what she read,— 


* Dear Miss Harwoop,— 

* As an old friend perhaps you will not refuse 
to accept the wedding present, which I have taken 
the liberty to forward to Lerd Bowater’s house. 
It is a Schiedmayer piano, and I think you will 
like ir. 

“Tam trying to live my disappointment down, 
and some day, before long, I trust, you will see me 
back in my old haunts. 

“Meanwhile, believe me, that no one wishes 
you more heartily, a bright and happy future 
than your siucere friend, 

“ CLEMENT STANSFIELD,” 


Jessie let the paper fall on her lap, and her 
eyes moistened; this was just the one drop 
which was needed to fill her cup of happiness to 
the brim. a 


[THE END. ] 








In Russia the consumption of beer is smaller 
fcr each person, than in any other nation. The 
favourite beverage is a sort of whisky made from 
rye, called vodka, 

Four hundred and sixty-one degrees below the 
freezing point of the Fahrenheit thermometer 
lies a mysterious, specially indicated degree of 
cold which science has long been gazing. toward 
and striving to attain, wondering meanwhile what 
may be the conditiou of matter at this unexplored 
point. Its existence has long been indicated and 
its position established, ~ 





FACETIZ. 


Macpe: “ Our engagement is a secret.” Lena: 
“So everybody tells me.” 

Brnkers: “I don’t see how you can lattgh at 
Saphead’s insane jokes.” Winkers: “ You would 
if you knew his pretty sister.” 

He: “ How is it, do you suppose, that short 
men are usually funny?” She; “ Why, brevity’s 
the soul of wit.” 

“ Mapam, I was not always thus,” said the 
tramp. “No, It was your other arm you had 
in a sling this morning.” 

Grorce: “ You would marry the biggest fool 
in the world if he asked you, wouldn't you?” 
Ethel: “ Oh, George, this is so sudden.” 

WHEN a washerwoman changes her place of 
residence, one may ask her “‘ where she hangs out 
now” without using slang. 

Guest (angrily) : “ Say, boy, I’ve been waiting 
here an hour.” Waiter: “That’s all right, 
boss, I’ve been waitin’ here five years.” 

“ WuicH would you rather be, a kuave or a 
fool?” asked Idioticus,, “ I don’t know,” replied 
Cynicus, ‘“ What has been your experience }” 

Monsieur: “Why do. you call your girl a 
silent belle?” “ Because I kissed her on Twelfth 
Night, and she never tolled.” d 

‘How do you distinguish -an old fowl froma 
young one!” “By the teeth.” “Come now, 
no joking; fowls have no teeth.” “But I 
have.” 

“Wuy do you walk instead of riding your 
bicycle?”  “ Because,” replied Mr. Shineon, 
“T’ve figured it out that it costs less for shoe- 
leather than it did for court-plaster.” 

“Papa dear, why are those waterproof soles 
called ‘Gutta Percha’?” “ Because, my love, 
they enable you te perch in the gutter without 
getting wet.” 

“T wonpeR how such a beautiful language as 
Latin ever came to be a dead language,” said 
Mrs. Henpeck. ‘‘ Talked to death, maybe,” said 
Henpeck, 

Acep Suitor: “Permit me to lay my heart 
and furtune at your feet.” Youthful Belle: 
“Sixty to seventeen? No, thanks. I don’t ‘go 
in for those long odds.” 

Lapy aT THE Zoo: “That seal always looks as 
if he were shedding tears.” Keeper: “Yes, A 
lady came in here a minute ago wearing his long 
lost brother.” , 

Smatt Bey (leading in a tramp): “ Ob, 
mamma, this poor old gentleman says he hasn’t 
had a thing to eat for eight months, so I've 
invited him home to lrnch with us.” 

Mamma: “The professor is unmarried, isn’t 
he?” Daughter: ‘Yes.’ Mamma: “Ah, 
then, he is an eligible parti?”? Daughter: “ Ob, 
no, mamma. He is quite poor.” 

“So you wrote her 1 poem?” “Yes,” replied 
the youpg man, sadiy. “ What did she say?” 
“She said she admired my letter, but she didn’t 
quite understand why every line began with a 
capital letter.” 

ArcHiE: “Gladys refused me last night.” 
Mabel: “Don’t be despondent, Archie; there 
are just as good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught.” Archie: “Yes, but’ gold-fish don’t 
bite every day.” 

“Was that woman talking to you about me?” 
asked Mrs. Jones, who is homely and jealous. 
“She only asked me if you were my wife.” “Is 
that all?” “And then she asked me if I was 
near-sighted.” 

Srace Manacer (to lessee of the theatre): 
“ Our scene-shifter says he wants a holiday. He 
says that he hasn’t been away for five years.” 
Lessee : “ Well, tell him he cannot have one. He 
gets change of scene enough to suit anybody.” 

Minister: “ You say you are going to marry a 
man to reform him, That is noble, May I ask 
who it is?” Miss Beauti: “It’s young Mr. 
Bondclipper.” “Indeed! I did not know he 
had any bad habits.” ‘“ Yes, his friends say that 
he is becoming qnite miserly,” 





Proressor: “You seem to be very dull. 
When Alexander the Great.was your age he had 
already conquered the world.” Student: “ Well, 
you sez he had Aristotle fora teacher. If he had 
had you it would have been very different.” 

Epitor Locat Paper: “ Yea, sir, wé havea 
vacancy. What credentials have you?” Appli- 
cant (proudly): “ My discharge from that flabby, 
idiotic, miserable rag across the way.” Editor 
(detightedly) : “ Name your own salary, sir—you 
will suit us down to the ground.” 

A “ Gripper.”’—E lith: “ Papa gave me a dog 
for a Christmas present, and I don’t know whe- 
ther to call him Pompey or Scipio.” Arthur 
(who has had a sad experience with the new dog): 
“Don’t you think Agrippa would be an appro- 
priate name for him ?” 

DasHawaY: “I believe that Biggars is losing 
hismind. 1 have heard old Sampson tell him the 
same joke five times now, and Biggars seems to 
enjoy it as much as if he had never heard it 
before.” Cleverton: “ Biggars is courting) old 
Sampson’s youngest daughter.” 

Tuner : “ Mrs, Wilkins left word that I should 
call and repair your piano.” Mr, Wilkins: 
“ What's the matter with it?” Tuner: “She 
says three strings are broken” Mr, Wilkins 
(confidentially): “ Look, here's half-a-sovereign. 
Break the rest of’enz,” 

Youne SHort: “ Although you are a million- 
aire my love is so great, sir, that it emboldens a 
poor man like myself to seek a daughter of yours 
in marriage.” Old Solding: “ Which of thegirls 
is it, young man?” Young Short: “Any one 
of the three, sir.” 

Sue: “ Before we were married you promised 
that my path through life should be strewn with 
roses; and now I have to tit up at night and 
darn stockings.” He: “ You don’t want to walk 
on rozes barefooted, do you? You'd get thorns 
in your feet,” 

HuspanD (triumphantly): “I've done it. I 
have played two games of chess blindfolded.” 
Wife: “ Well, 1’d like to run out for half an 
hour, Suppose you mix the bread, mind the 
baby, stir the pudding, baste the roast, watch 
the vegetables, and answer the door-bell for a 
while. You needn't be blindfolded.” 

Fatuer (severely): “ You know of course, that 
a girl has taken the highest mathematical honours 
at Cambridge?” Son (undergraduate): “Oh, 
well, you know, the girls have nothing to do bub 
study. We fellows have really so much else to 
attend to that we don’t get much time for 
books.” 

A younG couple were getting married. Sud- 
denly some absurd idea enters the head of the 
bridegroom, and he bursts out laughing. There- 
upon, the old priest who is officiating pauses 
a moment and says gravely, “Do not laugh, my 
son, You will have little occasion for mirth in 
the state into which you are now entering.” 

“You remind me of my sister,” said a young 
fellow at a restaurant, where they have waitresses, 
to one of the prettiest, ‘“ Yes,” said she, ‘ Now, 
isn’t it funny? You remind me’so much of my 
brother.” “Indeed,” said the gratified young 
man—“In what way?” “ Why, he could never 
mind his own business,” And then the eonversa- 
tion flagged. ; : 

Tue servant girl had pricked her finger with 
the prong of a fork, and seemed greatly distressed 
about it. She said to her mistress, ‘‘ Only think, 
ma’am, if it was German silver, inflammation or 
blood poisoning may set in.” “Don’t alarm 
yourself, my child; the forks are real silver.” 
“You are quite sure?” “Positive.” The next 
morning the silver and the girl had gone off by 
the first train, 

“Wuat time of night was it, madam,” asked 
the defendani’s attorney, ‘‘ that you say you saw 
the prisoner ransacking your room?” ‘About 
three o’clock in the morning,” returned the 
witness, ‘Was it dark in the room?” “ Yer, 
sir.” ‘ Couldn’t see your husband at your side?” 
“No, sir.” “ Now, madam,” triumphantly, “ will 
you please explain how it is that you could see 
the defendant here, and could not .see your 
husband?” ‘Certainly ; my husband was at 
the ledge.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Piince of Wules ani the Duke and 
Duchess of York have been about a great deal 
among their tenants and dependents. 


SHOULD the Queen go to Coburg, it is probable 
that the German Emperor and Empress and the 
Empress Frederic would be guests of the Duke 
and Duchess ef Coburg at the same time. 


Ir the Duke of Augustenburg, the brother of 
the German Empress, who is unmarried, dies 
without leaving a son, his title and large estates 
in Silesia and Holstein will pass to his uncle, 
Prince Christian. 

THE Princess of Wales’s projected trip to Italy 
and Greece at the end of the month will be most 
advisable, Her Royal Highness will be accom- 
panied by Princesses Victoria and Maud, the 
latter of whom has been far from well lately. 


Tue German Emperor's last achievement is 
the “invention” of a dance, the “ Gavotte des 
Lanciers,” which is eventually to’ replace the 
traditional court quadrille. It was first rehearsed 
lately by the corps de ballet of the Royal Opera, 
in the presence of the Emperor and Count 
Hochberg.’ It may possibly reach London befure 
the end of the season. 


THE Prince of Wales will spend most of 
February at Marlborough House, and most pro- 
bably the Duke and Duchess of York will be at 
York House at the same time, The Prince will 
go to the Riviera about the middle of March, 
but. his visit will not be a long one. 


A Novetty in the way of triumphal arches 
was lately seen when the Governor-General of 
India visited Rangoon, One structure, very 
handsomely décorated to begin with, was still 
further enriched by being covend with gold 
mohurs and real sovereigns—valuable coins in 
India—worth over £10,000, and each mokur 
being equal to fifteen rupees. The coins were 
stuck to the red cloth with a glue that had been 
specially made, prepared for the purpose, and 
which was no doubt snfficiently strong to. keep 
= gold pieces safe from all attempts to annex 
them, 


Tue Czar’s home life is kindly, moral, and 
dignified ; his tastes are simple, and he could 
afford’to live in a glass house. The Ministers are 
his fellow-workers, He is patient, hard-working, 
conscientious, methodical], and, in short, all his 
hours and moments are mapped out beforehand, 
The time to be given to fétes and functions is 
strictly limited, His time of daily recreation is 
during the two hours that follow his midday 
meal, which is taken in a great dining-room, at 
the end of which provision is made for the 
gymuastic exercises of the young Grand Dukes 
and Grand Duchesses, 


THE little Princes, sons of the German 
Emperor, have now their separate stables, They 
possess six saddle horses, two of which belong to 
the Crown Prince—viz., Maiblume; a very small 
Irish mare, and Abdul, a white Arab, Mai 
blume’s filly, born in 1889, is as pretty as her 
mother, ard is being trained for the Emperor's 
fourth son, Augustus, Prince Eitel Fritz has 
ridden up to the present an Irish pony, Fehrbellin, 
which will soon be replaced by a cob. For the 
Crown Prince, a very handsome horse-is in 
training, which will be ready on. his next 
birthday. 


THe Duke of Cambridge has been made a 
Buffalo, having passed through the ordeals 
attendant on the admission of a member to that 
ancient society. The ceremony took place at 
Gloucester House and was carried out by 
brothers of the “Royal Antediluvian Order,” 
who came especially from Southend, His Royal 
Highness was much amused by the elaborate 
mysteries of the iustallation. The Duke of Teck 
was made a Buffalo some time ago, and the Duke 
of Portland ia also a member of the society, the 
origin of which is not known to many people, 
and some account of its early existence would be 
interesting to others besides those of the fraternal 


STATISTICS. 


| Ireland there are 2,830,000 acres of bog 
na. 

JAPAN has no fewer than 700 earthquake-ob- 
serving stations scattered over the empire. 

At the time of the Crimean war the combined 
armies of Europe numbered about 3,000,000 men. 
Now they number fully 20,000,000. 

Axsour half of the world’s p>pulation die before 
the age of sixteen, and one-quarter before the age 
of six years. 

In 1821 Great Britain had 3,572,000 houses, 
whose rental value was £20,000,000 ; now there 
are 7,100,000 houses of the rental value of 
£134,700,000, 

NeEaRLY a million telegrams pass through the 
Post Office every week, about two-thirds of them 
being for places within the boundaries of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 








GEMS. 


Minp is the great leveller of all things ; human 
thought is the process by which human ends are 
alternately answered, ‘ 

EVERYTHING @ man parts with is the cost of 
something. Everything he receives is the com- 
pensation of something, 

Iris a pleasant thought that during the famil- 
iarity of constant proximity the heart gathers up 
in silence the nutriment of love, as the diamond, 
even beneath the water, imbibes the light 
which it emits, 

THERE are three kinds of praise—that which 
we yield, that which we lend, and that which we 
pay. We yield it to the powerful through fear, 
we lend it to the weak from interest, and we pay 
it to the deserving from gratitude. 


. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Arrte CrsTarD.— Peel, core and cut into 
slices two pounds of apples. Stew them gently 
with half a pint of water and half a pound of 
sugar ; when quite tender pars them through a 
sieve ; mix the well ‘beaten yolks of four eggs 
with the mixture, put it in a stew-pan and stir 
till thick (it must not boil). Serve in custard 
glasses. 

Sattep AtmonpDs.—Pour boiling water over 
a pound of shelled almonds, let stand about a 
minute, then remove the almords and slip off the 
skins. Dry in a towel, put into a bowl, and stir 
in sufficient olive oil or butter to grease each 
kernel. Brown ina drippivg-pan in a hot oven 
and sprinkle well with salt as soon as taken from 
the oven. 

TrEACLE CanDY.—Four pounds of treacle, one | 
desertspoonful vinegar, half teaspoon baking 
soda, boil the treacle and vinegar, slowly stirring, 
nearly twenty minutes, try a little in cold 
water, if it snaps it is ready ; then stir the soda 
in very quickly, and pour out on a buttered dish. 
Another —one pound sugar, one cup tieacle, 
half cup water, one teaspoonful cream of tartar, 
boil all as before ; when done these may be 
pulled out, and then with scissors cut into balls, 
Cxuow CHow.—One peck of green tomatoes, 
half peck string beans, quarter peck small white 
onions, quarter pint green and white pepper 
mixed, two heads of cabbages, four tablespoons 
white mustard, and one tablespoon cloves, two of 
celery seed, two of allspice, two ounces yellow 
mustard, one pound brown sugar, one ounc? 
turmeric. Slice the tomatoes, and let them stand 
overnight in brine that will carry an egg. Then 
squeeze out the brine, chop cabbage, onions and 
beans, chop tomatoes, mix the spices ; put ajl in 
enamelled pan, cover with vinegar, and boil 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE bagpipe was in use 2,000 years before the 
Christian era, 

Kine is the most ancient of titles. It or its 
equivatent is found in every known language. 

LEATHER scraps are now converted into a pulp 
and manufactured into door-knobs, canes, combs, 
cups, buttons, and other useful articles, 

Next month the Duke and Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha are to make a state entry into 
Gotha. 

WHEN a young lion reaches the age of two 
years, it is able to strangie or pull down a horse 
or al Ox, 

In Germany there is a popular superstition 
that if.a young woman buries a drop of her 
blood under a rose bush, she is sure to be there- 
after endowed with rosy cheeks, 

Fruit perfumes are now the fashion in Paris 
instead of floral scents. Handkerchiefs and 
glove sachets are scented with essence of pears, 
plums and apricots. 

In several respects, China may be called the 
antipode of England. Its people driuk their tea 
cold and their wine warm, wear white for mourn- 
ing ; and a pupil, when reciting, turns his back. 
to his teacher. 

In Holland women and persons of either sex 
under the age of sixteen are now forbidden to 
begin work earlier than 5 aM. or to continue at 
work after 7 pM., nor may their work exceed 
eleven hours a day in all. 

ITaLian girls and men make the best houce- 
servants, They are said to be obliging, friendly 
and obedient, and to lack that peculiar habit of 
some servants—a habit of chavging from place 
to place for little or no cause. 

Queen WILHELMINA of Holland divides her 
affections between her pigeons, which are so 
tame that they wi!l eat from nobody’s hand but 
hefs, and a very funny looking and shaggy Shet- 
land pony, which she either rides or drives every 
day. 

Ir has long been the practice in manufacturing 
iron and steel, to draw ch»rges from a number of 
smelting furnaces and mix them in a suitable 
mixer, so as to secure uniformity in the quality 
of the metal preparatory to its treatment in 
converters. There are disadvantages attaching 
to this method, however, owing to the reduction 
of temperature to which the molten metal is 
liable in the mixer. An invention has lately been 
designed to obviate such difficulties by facilitating 
the heatiog of the mixture before the molten 
metal is introduced into it, and also by subse- 
quently maintaining the contents of the mixture 
at a suitable temperature, With this object an 
air blast is combined with the mixer to promote 
the combustion of fuel in the latter, for the 
purpose of heating it, and, after the mixer haz 
been char ged, a blast of air is caused to be forced 
into the molten metal so as to maintain the 
required temperature by promoting the com- 
bustion. 

In some countries the female head-dress is car- 
ried to cingular extravagance, The fair Chinese 
carries on her head the figure of a certain bird. 
This bird is made of copper or of gold, according 
to the quality of the person, the wings of which 
spread out, fall over the front of the head-dress, 
and conceal the temples. ‘The tail, long and open, 
forms a beautiful tuft of feathers. The beak 
covers the top of the nase, the neck is fastened 
to the body of the artificial animal by a spring, 
that it may the more freely play and tremble at 
the slightest motion. The extravagance of the 
Myaulses is far more ridiculous than the above. 
They carry on their heads a slight board, rather 
longer than a foot, and about six inches broad ; 
with this they cover their hair and seal it with 
wax. They cannot lie down nor lean without 
keeping the neck straight ; and the country being 
very woody, it is not uncommon to find them with 
their head-dress entangled in the trees. When 
they comb their hair, they pass an hour by the 
fire in melting the wax, but this combing is per- 





three hours, 


formed only once or twice a year, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rotanp.—Would be illegal. 

J. B.—Usually about a month. 

Ben Bouit.—Apply to a solicitor. 

Exzanor.—See ‘‘ Household Matters.” 

R. P.—You must have legal assistance. 

8. L.—You must make your own selection. 

A READER.—2lst April, 1874, was a Tuesday. 
Sopnie.—Have your teeth looked to by a dentist. 
InquirerR.—Marine is the oldest form of insurance. 
Lavra.—We do not undertake to give private replies. 


Mcpp.Lep One.—Being partners, you are both liable 
for the rent. 


Eppy.—The 5th November fell on a Sunday in 1854, and 
in 1876. 

Ove 1s Dirricutties.—Very doubtful ; we should not 
recommend you to go to law. 

Oxf wHOo WANTS TO Ksow.—Our rule is never to 
recommend investments, 

Doveatrot Ong.—Matabele is pronounced in four 
6yllables—as Ma-ta-be-le. 

Friontenep Marie.—Giving a wrong name does not 
invalidate a marriage. 

Ivquisitive.—A heifer is a young cow that has not 
had a calf. 

Ixquirtnc Motuer.—The girl must be thirteen years 
ef age and have passed the fourth standard. 

A Constant Reaper.—The proper door to leave a 
tram car by is the one through which you entered. 

Ix Distress.—You had better consult with the 
relieving-officer for the district as to your position. 

Youna Amprtion.—Hard work and natural gifts are 
the open sesame to journalistic success. 

M. C. G.—Address the Civil Service Commissioners, 
Cannon-row, Westminster, ° 

Do )NALD Grey.—The yew has a red berry, the laurel 
an oval bluish-black one. 

A. W.—We know of no special name eing given to 
the fortieth anniversary of a wedding. 

Pezztep Atr.—We are unable to refer you to any 
source from which the information is obtatnable. 

Six Years’ Reaper.—It is stated that the cholera is 
rarely fatal to a system impregnated with tobacco. 


Tom Tuomson.—Only a dealer in coins could tell you 
exactly ; but the value would be very little. 


tonoramus.—Black coat (frock or walking) and vest, 
with coloured trousers and tie is morning dress. 

Roperick.—Monmouthshire is an English county, 
though for some purposes it is reckoned with Wales. 

Peter.—If you were engaged and paid by the week, 
you may require a week's notice or a week's wages. 

J. B.—Select something that particularly interests 
him or touches his line of business if possible. 


Witt Witkins.—A tenor is usually higher than 
a soprano; the bass voice is a full octave lower than 
soprano. 


A Patient SurrereR.—You cannot do better than 
put yourself under the treatment of your military 
medical officer. 

Srerpxen D.—M with a niece is illegal in this 
country; marriage with a cousin is, however, on the 
contrary quite legal. 

Sratisticran.—Insanity isincreasing in Ireland. In 1880 
the average was 249 cases per thousand of population ; 
now it is 369. 

ApMIRER OF THE “Lonpon Reaper.”"—The suit- 
ability of climate for invalids or emigrants is a matter 
to be decided by medical advice in each case. 


Lance.—The Isle of Man belongs to the Crown as one 
of the British Isles, but has a separate government and 
legislative assembly. 

Morton.—The battle of Tel-el-Kebir was fought 
between the British forces under Lord Wolseley and 
the Ezyptian forces under Arabi Pasha. 


Bexti£.—There are 460 papers published in London, 
‘by far the greater number being, of course, ¢ 
ge ; sixteen are morning and ten evening issues. 


Lste.—There is no real and certain cure for dandruff, 
aun perhaps an entire change of habits, such as 
would bring your system into better tune. 


OssTINATE Mu es.—Raffles are always illegal; but 
authorities do not interfere with them as long as they 
are conducted for artistic or benevolent purposes. 


Misa BiancHe.—It is best to thoroughly wash the 
face before retiring; then, without wiping 7 rub 
glycerine into the skin as long as it will absorb it. 

Anory Hovsenouper.—-The owner of the fowls is 
ound to prevent the fowls straying on another person’s 
property. It is not the other person's duty to keep 
them out. 

Lapy Evetyn.—If the goods in the house belong to 

your husband, and he returns, he can sell them. If 
they are your property the magistrates can give you a 
protection order. 





Kottickisc Ros.—You must wait till you find such a 
ship in a foreign or colonial port, and then offer your 
services ; you cannot engage in this country to serve 
any foreign government. 


Trevor.—If you have real business en: » you don’t 


need to abroad at _— expense and fort to 
develop it ; set to work at home where the ground is 
known to you. 


Pater.—She must attend school in tho new district 
until she is thirteen years old, or has passed the 
—— standard provided by the school board of the 
district for children under thirteen. 

Unpecipep One,—We see no harm in any one attend- 
ing theatrical performances if they are properly con- 
ducted. . Even in many of our churches nowadays 
entertainments of a dramatic ch are 

Berraa.—Take one ounce of oxalic acid, six ounces 
of rottenstone, two ounces gum arabic, all ‘in powder, 
one ounce sweet oil, and sufficient of water to make a 
paste. Apply a small portion, and rub dry with a 
flannel or leather. 


Partie Prescoy.—Write to the Emigrant’ Information 
Office, 81, Broadway, 8.W., for latest report as to trade 
pros’ rospects in the colony; re 
tuitously, and, being official, may be accepted as 
impartial and trustworthy. 








TO A CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 


Biro of the broad and sweeping wing ! 

(No, that won't do; ‘tis not the thing) 
Bird of two meats—the brown and white— 
That, like the dual Niles, unite, 

And in a single body run, 

Of tints diverse, in substance one— 

Hail to thy breast so plump and fair, 

Hail to thy legs, twin dainties rare, 

Thy side-bone, too, more prized than those, 
And thy ecclesiastic nose, 

Which, to the laws of order blind 

Nature has queerly placed behind. 

And yet some fitness can I see 

In nose of bishop, following thee, 

For both on laymen or on priests 

That organ points to savoury feasts, 


Methinks I see a dish borne in 
O'ercanopied with shining tin. 

From ‘neath that dome a a rare 
Curls through the Ber renee Se r. 

Presto! Up goes the burnished lid, 

And, lo, the bird its concave hid ! 

I see thee browned from crest to tail— 
Imperial bird, all hail! all bail! 

Through thy w white breast the keen steel glides, 
Pale juices irrigate thy sides ; 

Stuffing, to give the slices zest, 

Roll from thy deep, protuberant chest ; 

Then, tunnelling in search of “ cates,” 

The spoon thy “innards” excavates, 

And forth, as from a darksome mind, ‘ 
Brings treasures for which gods might pine. 


Bird of the banquet! what to thee 

Are all the birds of melody ? 

Thy merry-thought far more I love 

Than merriest song of field or grove, 

And in thy ‘‘ gobble,” deep and clear, 

The gourmand’s shibboleth I hear. 

Though other dainties there were none, 
Thee would I thank the Lord upon ; 

And so receive - votive lay, 

Thou king-bird of this festal day ! = 


Rocer N.—The Scotii invaded Ireland from Spain, it 
is Lolewed, though they were not natives of that coun- 
try, they ultimately subdued the native Irish races, as 
be the Milesians who had preceded them as 

ers. 


SENTIMENTAL YoutH.—The ancient Greeks had several 
forms of betrothal which was followed by sacrifices to 
the gods — — over . The ——— in 
promising fidelity was for the betrothed to kiss each 
other, or to aa each other their right hands. 


Titus ANDRONICUS.—You would do well first to consult 
some singing master, who would test the voice and 
advise whether it would repay training. If so, there 
would probably be some class where much useful 
instruction could be had for a nominal payment. 


Exisua.—There is no real specific for oy hair, but 
in your case we should say the mischief is done ; there 
can be little hope of remedy now ; still, paraffin, which 
is valued by so many, is a simple and inexpensive appli- 
cation. 


Con.—There is nothing known to science that will 
singe f remove them. S They may be bleached out a 

ttle, but they will surely come again upon exposure to 
sun and wind. As for pimples and blackheads, the 
former are likely to be ca’ by the derangement of 
the system, and need the advice of a physician. 


Joscetyy.—An Xolian harp might be described as a 
long, narrow, bottomless box, with a set of s 
addies inside of it very much as they are placed upon 
: fiddle ; the box is placed eidewise across the sill of the 
window, the sash being let down upon it to hold it in 
place ; the air coming into the room plays upon the 
strings bg’ as it does upon the wires hung upon a 
telegra ~> pole, and produces a succession of most 
— as it isavailable only when the wind is 
very ligh 


| this young man is 





K. C. F.—Journalists are born, not made, and ha’ 
natural talent that oor teyngate that talent by 
work, oe and again, and work a and 
hard. If success oped come Syd repeated efforts, rest 
assured fat nelther education not taining will make a 
journalist of you. 


MitprED.—Boil one of logwood in = uarts 
of water, add a double dful of wai —— 
boll it up again, take out the chips ads pint of the 

Sa it will be fit for use ; ‘apply it polling 

eet St aha ae 
copperas, an ounce to a of water, 
over the first stain. 7 ; 

B. K.—Dramatic entertainments are of very ancient 
origin. Even among the South Sea Islands a certain 
form of them was discovered, and in China, it is stated 
“the drama dates from ."" Of the drama. as 
we now understand it, the lent Greeks were the 
originators, they was th it chiefly into tragedy and 
comedy. Rr pee ed was the first to. introduce scenery, 
costume, and machinery. 


Litrte Loo.—There is nothing derogatory oung 
(LITT Loo. <Thare ls nothing dar ry ye 
of them are graduates of our public Srnocis ond will bor 
com mm in intelligence and worth with not a small 
number of the sons and daughters of opulent members 
of fashionable society. ~o in the course you have 
— out for yourself, and for you a con- 

tented, prosperous, and nappy It 

ey cal ttound plentifully in 
names given , & cemen' 

— and in other parts io ae it readil =~ a4 

oil or grease, uen largely em — = 

making stain extractors ; it also forms the basis 

= age, used for “‘ increasin, Mailoss 
mploy it in marking their Goth as and shoemak: kers 

oudie a ee them slip 

on more easily, 


Anyiz.—A common Leg! is to cut and t the fish, 
to let them lie for twenty-four hours in salt, then run a 
spit through their eyes, half-fill a barrel with hard-wood 
sawdust, hang the spit over that, plungea red-hot poker 
into the ‘sawdust, cover up the barrel with a cloth, and 
leave till fish are sufficiently done ; it is of importance 
to maintain the heat at an uniform degree; it may 
therefore be necessary to renew the poker occasionally ; : 
the best oe of finnans are smoked with and 
instead being in a barrel are hung up high in a 
smoke-house; smoking usually takes from twelve to 
eighteen hours, 


Lovesick Dor.—If 


li 


a feel perfectly satisfied that 
much greater importance than 
everthing else in the world, tell him to come for Fra 
and marry him ; but do not make any mistake. 

is an old adage’ about jum out of the Siena 

into the fire that you will do weil to lay to your heart 
and ponder seriously. You may not be specially com 


-fortable or happy where you are, but it would be wise 


to teflect that, under the present circumstances, zo 

can change ge your surroundings if they are 

When yaqu have married, if you take distastefal condi- 

tions, you take them for "life and cannot get away from 
em. 


A GrRu or THE Periop.—The _ loymeut of f sang 
words may not give annoyance to 
assured, you will not elevate So ations 
of those whose opinion you. ‘should. ap — by 
using lan; e not considered “polite.” Few there 
are whe o not occasionally make ht mistakes in 
either writing or conversation, but it does no harm to 
try to be at our best in company, and it were better to 
be considered a LY ood talker than a glib one, if unable to 
express one’s in fairly grammatical language. Never 
make use of a word the meaning of which you do not 
fully understand, and do not publicly criticise those 
whom you have by chance encountered in society. 


Harriet.—One pound of potatoes, two ounces of 
— one teas 


batter. When cool, = the flour, and mix into a 9 light 
dough ; if necessary, more milk may be added. 

well ; seturn it to the pan in whieh i was mixed, and 
let it rise. When ligh knead it over 3 ; then make 
it into small cak Hy a: oe 
tins, and put then ina warm place “ie When tet 
bake in a quick oven. When i walk the 7 
lightly with a little water, and cover them with a clean 
towel to make them soft. 





Taz Lospon Reap Three-halfpence 
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Aut Back Numsers, Parts and Voiumes are in print 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 389, Now Ready, pri , post- 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LXI., eid fa ds. 6d. 


Tux INDEX ro Vot. LXI. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


4@ Avv Letrers To Bz ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF 
Tae Lonpon Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 


tit We eannot undertake to return rejected mana- 
scripts. 
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